COMINTERN 
By F. A. Voigt 


, HE Third, or Communist, International, known as the Comintern, is 
a conspiritorial association made up of all the Communist Parties 
_ in the world. It held its founding congress under the chairmanship of 
_ Lenin from March 2nd to 6th, 1919. ‘Its purpose is to establish a 
' universal communist dictatorship with Moscow as the centre. It has 
| never deviated from that purpose. 
It is the extension, as it were, of the Russian State into the non- 

Russian States. Its purpose and that of the Russian State are identical, 
| but there have been times when complete tactical conformity has been 
impossible. In 1919 and in 1941, the Russian State had to fight for 
' survival and, between those years, it has had to temporise with some 
' Powers to secure freedom of action against others. Sometimes it has to 
 teduce tension abroad so as to overcome tension at home. 

_ The Russian ‘State emerged from the civil wars triumphant but 
| ruined and isolated. In 1922, Turkey defied the Western Powers, drove 
' the Greeks out of Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace, and so brought down 
| part of the structure erected by the peace-makers after the First World 
_ War. Russia supported Turkey throughout the struggle. She was not 

able to give much material help, but it was of capital importance to the 
_ advancing Turkish armies that there should be no threat to their rear— 
' and their rear was secured by a friendly Russia. Russia and Turkey 
remained on friendly terms, to the advantage of both Powers. But this 

| did not prevent the Turks from exterminating their Communists so 

| thoroughly that Turkey, to-day, is the only Power in the world that 
has no Fifth Column. Russia refrained from any attempt to save the 

~ Turkish Communists, for she was aware that a rupture with Turkey 
would have been injurious to her own security in a hostile world and that 
her own security was essential to the ultimate triumph of Communism. 
The Turks, on the other hand, knew—and know—that every Communist 
was—and is—a Russian agent. They regarded the mere existence of a 
Turkish Communist Party as a Russian menace and, therefore, as incom- 
patible with friendly relations between Angora and Moscow. 

Later on, when Russia established friendly relations with her western 
neighbours, especially in 1933, when the German menace drew her and 
these neighbours together in self-defence, the Communist Parties in 
eastern Europe existed under strict disabilities, sometimes amounting to 
sevete persecution. Throughout eastern Europe there was a general 
tolerance of opinion as such. But Communism was not merely a 
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matter of opinion; it was sedition on behalf of a foreign power. 
The State acted against the Communists not in defence of established 
beliefs but in defence of its own security. And Russia raised no objection, 
for had she done so, her neighbour would have questioned the 
sincerity of her desire for peaceful relations. In eastern Europe, as in 
Turkey, Communists had to be sacrificed not only to Russia, but also 
to the future of Communism, which clearly (and never so clearly as 
to-day) depends on the future of the Soviet Union. 

The Russian State (as embodied in the Po/itbureau, the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, which is, in effect, the combined legislature and executive 
of the Union) and the Comintern must sometimes go different ways. But 
they do so with the knowledge that they will infallibly rejoin one another 
a little farther along the road. There is never any difference of opinion 
between the Politburean and the Comintern. Communists who are 
sacrificed to expediency. know why they are sacrificed and do not 
complain. The Russian Government—which is but a function of the 
Politbureau—toust, for reasons of expediency, be able to disown, or rather 
appear to disown, any Communist Party in the world. But, in reality, 
the Politbureau is responsible for them all. 

On June 1oth,; 1943, the Comintern was officially dissolved. - Its 
dissolution was proclaimed to the world by Stalin himself and was 
accepted without question by all the Communist Parties. Russia was 
compelled by the necessities of the war to collaborate with the other 
Allied Powers in a common cause which was her own immediate but not 
her own ultimate cause. She was determined, no less than Great 
Britain and the United States were, on the defeat of the German armed 
forces, but ultimately her Allies were as much her enemies as Germany 
was, and when they talked of peace, and a certain kind of peace, she had 
something of a different order in mind, nothing less, in fact, than the 
resumption of that universal war (for it is nothing less) to establish the 
universal Communist dictatorship. 

Russia resumed this war as soon as her own survival was secured by the 
first German reverses. The ostensible dissolution of the Comintern was an 
order to take Action Stations, as it were, in a campaign that did not serve 
the common purpose. In this campaign the German armed forces were 
but the incidental opponent. The immediate opponent, to be attacked 
either by direct assault, or by penetration so that he could be destroyed 
from within, was, in each country, whatever force existed to defend 
the national independence of that country. The ultimate opponent 
was the ‘capitalist? world, in particular, Great Britain and, later on, 
the United States. 

The Comintern, so far from being dissolved, not only took the 
offensive, it acquired an unprecedented cohesion. This cohesion was 
made possible by the development of wireless, by a completely homo- 
geneous propaganda with the systematic use of words like democrat or 
democracy, Fascist, reactionary, collaborator, and so on, to designate friend 
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ot foe in every given situation, a code of signals, as it were, which every 
Communist in every country was able instantaneously to understand and 
instantaneously to obey. 

The recently established Cominform, which the daily press has dis- 
cussed as though it were the Comintern revived, is but a subsidiary orga- 
nisation created for a special purpose, namely, the closer co-ordination 
of signals in south-eastern Europe, a co-ordination devised to 
remove certain perplexities caused by American aid to Europe, by the 
withdrawal of the British from India, and other phenomena which, 
if not reduced to simple formule compatible with the Communist inter- 
pretation of history, might be prejudicial to the singleness of purpose 
which is necessary for waging “ ideological ” war. 

The period from the middle of 1943 to the present time during which 
the Comintern was supposedly non-existent, was the period of the widest, 
intensest, most concerted, and most successful action in the whole of its 
history. With almost no help from Russia, it made itself absolute master 
of Yugoslavia and Albania. It could not have done so without the 
help of Great Britain, but that it obtained this help was the achievement 
of its own craft—and, it must be admitted, of failure on the part of the 
British Government and its advisers to read the signals. To-day, the 
Comintern is either the absolute master or has a decisive influence in the 
whole of central and eastern Europe (Greece alone excepted). Russia 
could safely withdraw her troops from that vast region and yet remain 
the effective master through the Comintern. The Comintern is able to 
wage a bloody and destructive war in Greece. It is a power in Italy, 
France, and even in this country. It is able to perpetuate the Chinese 
anarchy and could, until recently, maintain an espionage in Canada that 
imparted to the Soviet Union secrets of the highest importance with 
regard to atomic research, radar, submarine location and so on. 

We shall find that the record of the Comintern, from its foundation, is 
one of complete consistency. Apparent inconsistencies are no 
more then apparent. The most striking of these was the sudden 
change in the attitude of the Comintern when Russia was attacked by 
Germany. Mr. Molotov had declared,»on August 31, 1939, that a 
difference between ‘ political systems . . . must not and cannot be an 
obstacle to the establishment of good relations,’1 and on October 31st, 
1939, that Germany was ‘ striving . . . for peace,’* and that ‘a strong 
Germany ’ was ‘an indispensable condition for durable peace in Europe.’ ® 
What is understood as democracy in the western world is no less an object 
of Communist hostility than what is, or was, known as National Socialism 
and Fascism. Russia was but observing one of the. principles of sound 
strategy by retaining that freedom of manceuvre which would allow her to 
deal with one enemy at a time. She had every interest in a conflict 


1 y, Molotov: Soviet Peace Policy (with an introduction by D. N. Pritt), publ. Lawrence, 
Wishart, London, 1941, p. 19. 
2 Ibid., p. 28. 
3 Ibid., p. 32. 
Vot. CXLII—No. 850 
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between Germany and the Western Powers, a conflict that promised to 
exhaust the combatants and enable Russia to intervene decisively with 
unimpaired strength when their exhaustion was complete. When, in 
1941, Germany attacked Russia and so became the immediate enemy, 
Russia—and the Comintern—naturally concentrated against that enemy, 
and as naturally accepted the help of the Western Powers. But the 
Comintern did not forsake its ultimate purpose and undertook’ operations 
of a political and conspiratorial nature that amplified Russia’s great 
victories over the Germans with victories as great over the British. 
Only in Greece did the Comintern take up arms unsuccessfully against 
the British forces. It is now endeavouring to retrieve that defeat. 

Some discriminating observers, notably Mr. Walter Lippmann, hold 
that Russia has lost the ‘ ideological war.’ It is true that the Comintern 
has reached a certain limit. But it never has, and never will, as long as 
it exists, regard any limit as final. It may change its tactics, it may even 
retreat, but the change is always the renewal of the attack in another 
form, and the retreat but a reculer pour mieux sauter. If the Comintern were 
to accept any defeat as final, there would no longer be any reason for its 
existence. As long as the Politbureau—and, therefore, the Soviet 
Union—is what it is, there will be a Comintern, whatever it may call 
itself, and the struggle for universal domination will continue. The — 
Soviet Union cannot conceive of permanent peace with the rest of the 
world. The struggle can only end in one of two ways: the subjugation 
of the world by the Comintern and, therefore, by the Pol/ithureau, or the 
end of the Comintern and the downfall of the Politburean. 

Let us examine the attitude of the Comintern during a few periods 
taken at random and sufficiently remote from the present to show how 
consistent its attitude has been despite the passage of time in a changing 
world. The consistency is that of militant, completely homogeneous, 
and rigidly centralised secular religion, which interprets events of the 
most varied nature according to the same unchanging doctrines. In fact, 
to the Communist, the world has not changed at all. It is exactly what it 
was thirty years ago, when it was challenged by the Russian revolution. 
What the western mind regards as change is, to, the Communist, but a 
different aspect of the same phenomenon. Let us give a few examples to 
illustrate our point : 

In 1919 the Western Powers intervened in the Russian civil war and 
nearly brought about the downfall of the Po/ithureau.4 The motives of 
the Western Powers, especially of Great Britain, were misunderstood in 
Moscow. Great Britain intervened not to overthrow the Po/itbureau or 
to undo the revolution, but to avert the danger of a German-Russian 
alliance. When that danger no longer existed, her intervention ceased. 
Nevertheless, the Comintern was right in regarding Great Britain as the 


“ The Polithbureau was formally inaugurated in March, 1919, but it existed as an effective 
authority before that time. The members elected in 1919 were Lenin, Trotzky, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, and Stalin. Of these Stalin is the sole survivor. Lenin died a natural death, Trotzky 
‘was murdered, Kamener and Bukharin were executed. 
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enemy of the revolution, whatever her motives might have been. The 
violence of the language used by the Comintern against her in those days 
is quite natural. But the same violence of language is used against her 
to-day, when Great Britain is still an ally of Russia’s and has not the 
remotest intention of intervening in her domestic affairs. One would 
think, by the expressions which the Comintern employs, that Great Britain 
is engaged in, or is at least preparing, another war of intervention against 
the Russian revolution. The Politbureau believes that she is, the only 
difference being that to-day the United States are regarded as the chief 
instigators of this war, whereas in 1919 the chief instigator, in 
Communist eyes, was Great Britain. 

In 1923, the German crisis was severe enough to convincethe Po/it- 
bureau that the long-awaited German tevolution was imminent. The 
Western Powers could not have had any designs against a revolution 
they regarded as non-existent and they certainly had no designs against the 
Soviet Union. There was some danger of a counter-revolution in 
Germany, and it is conceivable that if Hitler and Ludendorff had made 
themselves masters of the country (as they tried to do in November, 
1923) the Western Powers might have intervened to avert a revival of 
German militarism—in other words, to prevent a German war of 
aggression. 

But the Comintern represented the Western Powers, as themselves bent 
on imperialist aggression. It referred in conciliatory terms to German 
nationalists—as it did from August, 1939, until June, 1941—and as it 
is about to do once more. It denounced Moderate Socialists, especially 
the leaders of the British Labour Party, as promoters of imperialism, 
‘social Fascists’ and the like, while representing the Soviet Union as 
the only promoter of international peace—then as now. 

And just as the ‘workers’ of eastern Europe are to-day being 
exhorted to resist the aggression of the Western Powers, so the German 
‘workers’ were exhorted in 1923. On May 26th, in that year, the 
International Press Correspondence, the official weekly journal of the 
Comintern, wrote, under the headline World Preparations against Soviet 
Russia: 

‘The advance guard of the German proletariat, the Communists, 
must be filled with the consciousness that we are in the presence of 
another world war, even if this war is not manifested by the mobilisation 
of armed millions . . . the broad masses of the proletariat . . . must be 
prepared for the great battles that await us.’ 

On June 2oth, 1943, Karl Radek, the principal Russian publicist 
of the day, addressed the Executive of the Comintern. A German 
nationalist, Schlageter, had been executed by the French for sabotage in 
the Ruhr. Radek paid a tribute to his memory as well as to the memory 
of Gneisenau and Scharnhorst who, in the Napoleonic era, had ‘ raised 
the German people from their abasement.’ ® 

On September 8th, 1923, Karl wrote in an article entitled ‘ Hands 

5 International Press Correspondence, 1923, p. 627. 
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off Germany ’ that ‘ It will be the duty of the German revolution to arm 
the German people.’ The ‘German revolution’ came ten years later— 
and the ‘ German people ’ were duly armed, as we all know to our cost. 

The following headlines are chosen at random from issues of the 
International Press Correspondence which was published in 1923 : 

The English Campaign Against the Soviet Union (May 12th), The Decisions 
of the Moscow Soviets Against the War Danger (May 19th), The Resignation 
of Bonar Law and the New War Against the Soviet Union (May 26th), The 
Final Attempt of the Soviet Union to Preserve the Peace (May 26th). 

In 1923, as in 1943 and 1947, the Comintern was trying to promote a 
Federation of Balkan Soviet Republics. The Communist Balkan Federation 
was a league of Balkan Communist Parties forming the centre of. that 
effective Federation which now embraces Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and 
Albania, and is at war with Greece so that Macedonia may be incorporated 
(the incorporation of what would be left of Greece would follow). 
On September 8th, 1923, the Executive of this league issued a manifesto 
for ‘ the national liberation of the subjugated peoples’ and ‘ the fight 
for the realisation of the Socialist Federal Balkan Republic.’ The 
manifesto refers specifically to the ‘ subjugated people of Macedonia.’ ® 
Twenty years later the Greek and Bulgarian Communist Parties signed 
an agreement at Petritsi ? in Bulgaria to carry out the principles enunciated 
in this manifesto. 

In the autumn of the year 1922 more than a million refugees began 
to arrive in Greece from Asia Minor and Eastern Thrace. They created 
a terrible problem for a country of less than 7,000,000 inhabitants, 
defeated in war, ruined, and deprived of some of its richest territories. 
Much was done for the refugees, but they remained an uprooted and 
disaffected population. The Communist Balkan Federation saw its 
opportunity : 

** All proletarian elements, all who in Greece desire the triumph of Com- 
munism, must undertake this task [of reorganising the Great Communist 
party] under the leadership of the Communist Balkan Federation. . . . The 
ground [for such a task] exists, indeed is favourable. The present economic 
crisis, with its poverty, its misery, and its high cost of living, the problem of 
the refugees, the unemployment caused by the necessity of accommodating the 
gteat masses of immigrants from Asia Minor, and the despair which the masses 
feel with regard to all the bourgeois parties, all a good and promising back- 
ground for a successful fight.’ § 


It was largely amongst these refugees—and even from amongst 
their children—that the Greek Communist Party found support twenty 
years later and even to-day. A large proportion of ELAS and of the 
present Democratic Army, which is engaged in armed sedition against 
the Greek State, is made up of Greeks from Asia Minor. And to-day 
the ‘ good and promising background ’ of poverty, misery and despair 

® International Press Correspondence, p. 857. 
7 The Nineteenth Century and After, Jane, 1947. 
8 Ibid., Match 16th, 1923 (p. 260). ‘ 
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is being perpetuated as a matter of conscious policy, by massacres and 
the destruction of villages, tarns, crops, hedges, roads, and railways. 

On January 8th, the Executive of the Communist Balkan Federation 
issued another manifesto, in Moscow this time, and signed by Dimitrov, 
the present master of Bulgaria, for ‘ workers’ and peasants’ republics in 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia, etc., and for their voluntary 
union with the other free Balkan peoples in one Balkan Federation.’ ® 
This programme has now been carried out under Marshal Tito except 
in so far as Greece (which is, presumably, one of the efe.’s referred to in 
the manifesto) is not as yet included, being still free. 

In that same year, Zinoniev published a statement, preliminary to 
a congress of the Enlarged Executive of the Communist International, insisting 
upon the ‘ Bolshevisation’ of all Communist Parties. The. term 
‘ Bolshevisation ’ had been discussed at a previous congress, the Fifth 
World Congress of the Comintern. Its meaning, as explained by Zinoviev, 
was that ‘the experience of the Bolshevik Party in the three Russian 
revolutions ’ must ‘ be applied to the concrete situation of each particular 
country.” Each Communist Party, therefore, was to act in accordance 
with general principles, as always, but also individually so as to take 
the best advantage of local circumstances. Before the Second World 
War, the Comintern provisionally abandoned its polemics against 
moderate Socialists so as to promote those Popular Fronts,.as they were 
called, in which Communists and Socialists must co-operate against 
‘Fascism.’ These ‘Fronts,’ while opposing ‘Fascism’ would also 
be opened to capture ‘from inside’ by the Communists. During the 
War, the Communist Parties made common cause with the National 
Liberation Fronts in exactly the same manner. The Yugoslav Communist 
Party succeeded in capturing the Yugoslav Liberation Front and had 
almost completed its capture of the Greek Liberation Front (EAM), 
when it was defeated by the British in Athens at the end of the year 
1944. The successful tactics of the Comintern—that is to say, 
revolutionary action for the seizure of power, but adapted to local 
circumstances—were applied in 1943 when the Comintern was officially 
‘ dissolved.’ They had been agreed upon eight years before. 

There is an apparent inconsistency in the attitude of the Comintern 
towards Zionism which was constantly condemned as an instrument of 
British imperialism. On August zoth, 1925, the International Press 
Correspondence © published an article on the Fourteenth Zionist Congress. 
It referred to ‘the profound discontent of the Jewish masses who are 
now finally endeavouring to repudiate the Zionist propaganda.’ It 
denounced ‘ socialist Zionists’ who ‘always and everywhere rendered 
faithful flunkey service to the Jewish bourgeoisie.’ Only in the Soviet 
Union was the Jewish problem being dealt with in the right way, while 
the Zionists assembled in congress were preparing ‘fresh betrayals 
and deceptions of the people.’ In April, 1925, the Central Committee 


® The Nineteenth Century and After, Januaty 22nd, 1925 (p. 69). 
10 Tbid., 929. 
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of the Palestinian Communist Party (which forms a section of the 
Comintern) issued a manifesto denouncing ‘ imperialism,’ the Balfour 
Declaration, and ‘ the Zionist adventurers.’ ™ 

To-day, Russia has pronounced in favour of Partition and, therefore, 
of a Jewish State. It is with her connivance that illegal immigrants 
have been able to reach Palestine. But there is no inconsistency, for 
when the prospective Jewish State was under British protection, it was 
regarded as another outpost of the British Empire, whereas now that 
Great Britain is to withdraw, the prospective Jewish State promises to 
become a Russian outpost, or at least a point—and one of great strategic 
importance—that will afford Russia political leverage in the Middle 
East. We shall certainly see the emergence of a powerful Jewish 
Communist Party in Palestine before very long. 

The Russian attitude is to-day what it was twenty or twenty- 
five yearsago. In the early twenties the Second World War was regarded 
as imminent. The year 1925 was one of recovery and stabilisation. 
But this was but ‘a breathing space’ and ‘a partial stabilisation of 
capitalist economy,’ according to Zinoviev when he addressed the 
Enlarged Executive of the Comintern on March 25th in that year.2 Now 
that the Second World War has come and gone, the Third is in prepara- 
tion, according to the spokesmen of the same Comintern. ‘Then, as fiow, 
these spokesmen refer optimistically to the growing dependence of 
Great Britain on America, to the prospective loss of Canada, ; then as 
now they foresee a crisis which will serve their ends. The following 
words, for example, spoken by Zinoviev at the Session of the Enlarged 


Executive+® more than twenty years ago might have been uttered by 
any spokesman of the Comintern yesterday : 


* The most important factors [with regard to England] are the differentiation 
in the Labour Party and the growth of the Left Wing within it.’ 

Throughout its history, a history short in years but an epoch 
in the history of mankind, the Comintern has retained its unique con- 
sistency. It has done so through an extreme doctrinal simplicity and 
an absolutely ruthless discipline. No other religion, whether secular 
or transcendental, has exterminated dissidence so effectively. 

The examples we have given to illustrate our point could be multiplied 
many times over. We have selected them from amongst those that 
relate to Europe. Others relating to the Far East, especially to China, 
where the Comintern suffered its greatest defeat at the hands of that 
master of statecraft, Chiang Kai Chek, could be given. Many discrimi- 
nating observers thought that that defeat, inflicted more than ten years 
ago, was final. Events in China to-day show that it was not. 

The assumptions upon which the whole purpose, indeed the existence, 
of the Comintern are founded are unchangeable. They are as follows : 


11 The Nineteenth Century and After, p. 439 (April 16th, 1925). 
18 Tbid., p. 444. 
13 Tbid., p. 365. 
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All history is the history of class-warfare ; all warfare is class-warfare, 
even if it takes on national, social, or religious forms; the world is 
permanently at war, although the war may, for a time, be latent; all 
wars, including the First and Second World Wars, are but preludes to 
the final World War which will establish universal Communism ; the 
non-Communist world is, whether consciously or unconsciously, at 
war with the Soviet Union and the Comintern, because it must avert 
its own doom; it can, however, do no more than postpone its own 
doom by a few years; the worst and the most despicable enemies of 
the Soviet Union and Comintern are the Moderate Socialists (that is to 
to say, the British Labour Party and the Social Democratic parties 
evetywhere), because they stand in the way of the straight fight which 
will the bring the final victory of Communism; the Soviet Union and 
the Comintern are permanently waging war, and by all the means at their 
disposal, even when they appear to be using peaceful methods (which, 
in reality, are but manceuvres for more favourable strategic positions 
or preparations for intensified war); ultimate victory is certain, though 
its certainty excuses no relaxation in the struggle and no scruples of a 
humanitarian or ethical nature, for victory must, when it comes, be 
complete, it must come soon, and it must be irrevocable, even if to 
make it so it is necessary to exterminate all opponents and all dissidents 
throughout the world as throughout the Soviet Union and her 
dependencies. . 

Between the assumptions and the beliefs of the non-Communist 
world there is no ‘ middle way.’ Only the absence of belief in anything 
at all can make the ‘middle way’ so persistently recommended by 
The Times seem a possibility. In this respect also the Comintern is 
uncompromisingly consistent. It rejects and has always rejected— 
and, as long as it is the Comintern, always will reject the ‘ middle way.’ 
Whenever it seems to accept that way, it does so because it does not 
regard it as a ‘ middle way’ but as a front where the advance of the 
enemy can be held and the conquering advance of the Comintern can 
be resumed. 

Such is the problem presented by the Comintern. It is not a com- 
plicated problem and not at all hard to understand. It is simple, solid, 
and big—big enough to be seen clearly from every corner of the earth, 
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THE CAUSES OF THE POLITICAL 
UNREST IN FRANCE 


By Humbert Michaud 
Translated by Gerard Hopkins 


dane democratic institutions of France have always suffered from 
weakness, and this weakness has resulted, by degrees, in paralysing 
the administration of the country. The governments of the last twenty 
years were all of them incapable of providing France with the material 
strength with which she might have stood up against the German threat. 
Nor was any moral force worthy of the name forthcoming to sustain the 
spiritual energies of the people, and nothing was done to direct their 
interest to our national problems. The way in which a country behaves 
at moments of crisis is the surest evidence of its solidity. The Resistance 
Movement has not, unfortunately, since the end of the war, succeeded in 
bringing about the desired improvement, and we have come to such a 
pass that people,are beginning to wonder, in a mood of acute distress, 
whether, in fact, azy sort of government is possible in France. The 
principles of democracy have ceased to work. The system of universal 
suffrage, by giving an approximately equal number of seats to the three 
parties, has made it impossible for any one party to have a majority. An 
all-powerful Assembly, jealous of its prerogatives, and a Presidency with 
no real power, have produced a state of affairs in which all strength 
has been drained from the Executive. What is, perhaps, most clearly 
symptomatic of our condition is the difficulty which our elected repre- 
sentatives have found in making a new constitution. 

Ranged with France in the recent cataclysm were two great nations, 
England and the United States, whose political stability it left intact. 
Why should there have been this difference ? 

In order to find an answer to that question we must consider for a 
moment the sources of our national life. When, in 1789, the constitution- 
makers established in France the Sovereignty of the People and 
constructed a pattern of new institutions, they were far from suspecting 
the precise nature of what they were doing, or the extent of its long-range 
effects. ‘They were concerned to answer one underlying question, and 
one only : was human reason capable of constructing political institutions 
in the same way as it could construct bridges and machines ? Not that 
then the question was so precisely formulated. The countries of Europe 
were, all of them, monarchies, and that particular form of government 


Baron Michaud is a member of the French Ministry of Economics 
and a regular contributor to the new ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,’ 
‘ Esprit,’ and ‘La Nef.’ He is not _yet 35. 
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had its roots far back in history. The one thing of which men had a 
clear knowledge was—tradition. When it came to creating something 
new, the world was without any experience of the proposed novelty : it 
could call no evidence in its support. It was without precedent—and 
therefore plausible. It was impossible for anyone to bring valid argu- 
ments against it on the ground that the one set of institutions was better 
than the other. That was why the intellectuals of the Revolution did 
not first reflect on the essential difference between the sovereignty they 
were in the throes of creating and the sovereignty they had just abolished. 
In comparison with a king incarnating in his person a moral force of 
proved validity, and bound to the individuals who composed his kingdom 
by a living relationship, the idea of the Nation was nothing but a meta- 
physical abstraction. For the authority of an hereditary monarch the 
constitution-makers substituted the mutually conflicting wills of men who, 
themselves, carried no weight of prestige. 

But the new system was marked by symptoms which not only 
emphasised the intrinsically vicious nature of these freshly invented 
institutions, but showed how fundamentally at variance they were with 
those that had preceded them. It at once became clear that the revolu- 
tionary government was utterly incapable of creating that balance of powers 
which, in the course of centuries had developed spontaneously between 
King, Council and the various bodies of the nation. The Constitution 
of 1791 divided the sovereignty between a popularly elected Assembly 
and a King armed with a veto. A clause had, however, been carefully 
inserted which provided that under certain circumstances, the latter might 
be held to have abdicated his royal prerogatives (Ch. II: Section III). 
This formula was tantamount to the elimination of the monarch. There 
was, in the Constitution, no Executive Power distinctly recognised as 
such, but only a single de facto authority residing in the Assembly. Asa 
result of this confusion, France was landed in anarchy. 

Such were the fundamental vices of the first purely rational constitu- 
tion that had ever appeared upon the stage of political history. 

The answer given by the revolutionary episode to the question 
whether it was possible to create institutions that should be the qualitative 
equivalents of those that had evolved traditionally, was, therefore, a 
purely negative one. But it was held that the defects of our successive 
republics were open to correction, and that the lessons of experience 
would finally ensure that harmonious collaboration of powers without 
which no government can be carried on. The Constitution-makers of 
1875 laid it down that—to quote the words of one of their number, ‘ what 
the country wants is a strong central power, provided it acts only under 
control!’ But they succeeded no better than their predecessors. The 
rival wills within the State, far from finding an equilibrium in common 
action, sought each to get the better of the others. Provision had been 
made, on paper, for a President sufficiently equipped with powers to 
enable him to act as a counterpoise to the Assembly. What, in fact, 
happened, was that the Legislature succeeded in establishing a dictatorship 
over the Executive. 

With our long experience of ‘ blue-print ’ institutions we are now in 
a position to understand the cause of their inherent weakness. It is this, 
that whereas the régime of the French monarchy had reposed on certain 
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foundations, it was precisely foundations that were lacking to the system 
which the Revolution set up in its place. 

What, then, are these foundations, and how comes it that institutions 
built on them can produce the necessary state of equilibrium? They 
naturally incline to do so because they reflect the deepest characteristics of the 
nation. ‘ Blue-print’ institutions do not. 

If we pause for a moment to consider the analogy of individuals, we 
may, perhaps, find it easier to understand what these national charac- 
teristics are. Out of the whole complex of impulses which go to make 
up the activity of the human spirit, only a few express, in themselves, a 
permanent personality ; in other words, a fixed point, capable of defini- 
tion, which is a man’s character. National character is formed in much 
the same way. Of the impulses and desires which unite or divide 
individuals when they are faced by matters of common interest—whether 
political, economic or cultural—a few stand out more prominently than 
others, and these are the positive features of a general mean—the 
result of an equilibrium of forces which operates spontaneously. 

In the case of the individual, the emergence of the definite character 
is always an easier and a quicker matter than in that of a collective entity. 
For the latter is composed of a large number of individuals whose 
personalities are often in conflict. Because such an entity is multiple, its 
self-awareness is less clearly defined, more fluid, than is that of the 
individual, its contours not nearly so precise. Its dominant characteristic 
cannot be so simple. It admits of many shades : it is, so to say, without 
any rigid structure. It takes the form, which varies in intensity from 
nation to nation, of a certain need of liberty, a certain need of authority, 
and these permanent features serve as the support and foundation of its 
institutions. 

We should find no difficulty now in understanding the process by 
which the institutions which rest on this support reflect the national 
character. It is in our actions that our character stands revealed. Until 
the moment of action has come, the human spirit is in a state of confusion, 
and its tendencies are only potential. The same is even more true of 
a collective whole. But while the character of the individual is expressed 
in actions which are necessarily fleeting, that of a People is incarnated 
and made permanent in its institutions, which are, in fact, collective actions. 
They are not deliberately designed, but are the result always of direct and 
spontaneous impulses. Thus it is that the structure of institutions is the 
concrete transposition of permanent traits in the national psychology, 
and these traits act as their foundations, since not only do they give life 
to institutions, but maintain them in being and are, to some extent, 
always recreating them so long as they exist. In proportion as a nation 
keeps its basic character unchanged, these foundations are permanent. 

All political institutions which have stood the test of time and have 
borne good fruit, came into being and developed in this way. Let me 
take as a typical example the English parliamentary system, which is 
clearly the product of the British character and truly reflects it. Because 
England is a small island of very moderate natural wealth, she was forced 
to develop an intensely active commercial system. The vital necessity 
of trading gave birth to a rich bourgeoisie whose business habits made it 
ready, at an early stage, for the assumption of political power. This 
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active society needed both liberty and an authority which would assure 
its defence. But though the country leaned on the monarchy, the classes 
which composed it did not exist in watertight compartments, nor was 
it divided, as was the case in France, into three mutually hostile Orders. 
This feature of the national life was to have great practical consequences. 
The Knights of the Shires were on the friendliest possible terms with 
the mem of the bourgeoisie, with whom they intermarried without 
difficulty and constantly met on local administrative bodies and in the 
courts of law. On one point in particular, they saw eye to eye. The 
Royal summons to advise the Crown on matters of taxation seemed 
to them an intolerable duty from which they made up their minds to 
break free. They preferred to deliberate in common. The kings at 
first tolerated these secret meetings, and finally ordained that they were 
to take place in one special place—the Chapter-House of the monks of 
Westminster. This joint deliberation of Knights and Burgesses was 
at first a very small affair, but it rested on firm foundations. It grew 
in importance and in strength, and, after surmounting all obstacles, 
finally emerged triumphant in the eighteenth century by establishing 
the formula— The King in Parliament.’ Thus, the English form of 
government is a true expression of certain permanent features of the 
national character which have gradually grown stronger and stronger 
at the expense of the various warring interests in the country. 

These features, therefore, represent in themselves a definite equilibrium 
which the institution born of them faithfully reproduced in its system 
of the balance of powers. This particular development shows clearly 
the point beyond which the activities of pure reason are no longer valid. 
Political systems of this kind can come into being only as the result of 
living forces working unconsciously and adapting themselves to cir- 
cumstances, over a long period of years. If they are strong and lasting 
that is because the vast majority of the people are satisfied with a form of 
government in which they can see the reflection of their own funda- 
mental character. They could not, by definition, have a better one; 
I would even go so far as to say that it is the only one suited to their 
needs. Its structure will be constantly modified, but always as the 
result of spontaneous evolution, and in exact proportion as economic 
changes come to influence the national psychology. The legislator 
will intervene only to make such evolutionary changes easy, but he 
should never break down or impair the nature of the bond which exists 
between the political system and the fundamental causes which has made 
it what it is.1_ Now, it was precisely this kind of rupture that the French 
Constitution-makers of the eighteenth century brought about. By 
creating new institutions they placed themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
If these institutions were to have genuine foundations, that is to say, if 
they were to express the fundamental character of the nation and not 
the whim of an individual, there was only one course open to them— 
to leave the régime untouched and to help it in its task of adapting 
itself to new conditions, as had been done in England and Switzerland. 
Alternatively, the institutions would be only a fragmentary, and, to some 
extent, an artificial representation of the national soul. In other words, 
they would reflect no more than the mental convictions of the legislator. 


2 It is on this principle that all technique of reform should be built. 
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In fact, the French Republic was the product of the Revolutionary spirit 
acting against the rest of the population which had no part in it. From 
that moment our governments were fated to reflect this state of dis- 
equilibrium, and have remained the instrument of a struggle between 
one part of the country and the other. Such was their beginning, 
and such is their nature. The Constitution of 1875 was a compromise— 
and, as such, necessarily imperfect—between the monarchy and the 
republic (the work of intellectuals), but its terms were all to the advantage 
of the revolutionary fraction of the country which, at this moment, 
is trying hard to free itself from its shackles in order to get back to the 
system of assemblies. 

Viewed from this angle, the triumph of the revolutionary spirit 
stands out as the supremely important event of modern times. So far 
as the science of institutions is concerned, it can be defined as the act 
of a minority and anti-national Will. 


* * * * * 


But the equilibrium of powers always lies under a threat when it 
is opposed by elements which represent one feature only of a national 
character, the fundamental and permanent expression of which—the 
mean term in the life of the collective group—is embodied in a country’s 
institutions. (A very good example of what I mean is to be found in 
the development of the French parliamentary spirit under the monarchy. 
Starting with the determination to maintain its independence as against 
the royal power,'it moved, in the course of the eighteenth century, to 
a position of open hostility to it.) So long as these forces are held down, 
they do little more than make occasional manifestations of indiscipline. 
But as soon as the established order fails to impose on the spirit of inde- 
pendence an attitude of proper respect, it can very soon change into a 
spirit of revolution. It follows, therefore, that if institutions are to 
maintain their stability they must inspire respect. 

It is this rdle of protector that the sovereign is called upon to play. 
And here we find ourselves up against a very special problem—that of 
moral force. When, through the example and the prestige of those 
who are its agents, the strong force of sovereignty is imposed upon the 
nation, the opposition loses something of its audacity, and demagogues are 
intimidated by the moral superiority of the national leader—which is a very 
different thing to fear inspired by the activities of the police. If the fixed 
traits of the national character are the principal foundations on which 
governments are built, the living trunk—in other words, sovereignty 
incarnate—is their de facto buttress. They cannot exist without some 
supreme authority. But the force exercised by the sovereign depends 
upon his prestige, and this qualitative fact is an essential element in the 
vitality and long life of states. The weakness of popular sovereignty 
lies in this, that it cannot confer moral strength, which is the privilege 
of the individual. 

Here we see the essential difference between the American form of 
democracy and our own. In France, the Republican Party has stripped 
the Head of the State of his legal weapons, with the result that only 
such men as are by temperament prepared to let themselves be dominated 
and led by the Legislature can be trusted with the Presidential powers. 
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The Americans, on the other hand, have placed the Executive power 
in the hands of a single person who nominates Ais ministers and wields 
an absolute veto. But his personality, by inspiring respect and confidence, 
exerts a spiritual force which is somethin, ag over and above his legal 
prerogatives, and is largely responsible for the maintenance of discipline. 
Recent events have shown how the influence of a Franklin Roosevelt 
could overcome all opposition and root out the spirit of defeatism. 
Should the people of the United States elect to the White House too 
long a line of mediocrities, a period of crisis would probably ensue. 
Political agitation would increase and the power of tradition would be 
weakened. 

The doctrine of foundations finds its confirmation in the origins of 
American institutions. They are not, like ours, the product of a revo- 
lutionary will. The Americans did not wipe the slate clean as did the 
French. It is worth noting that the English and Dutch colonists took 
with them to their new country the spirit of their liberal institutions. 
They were, from the very first, ready for a representative system. That 
is the essential point. They carried with them, to some extent, across 
the Atlantic, the basic strength of government. The English colonists 
modelled their President on the theory of English Royalty which they 
never, for a moment, forgot. But they did more, they improved upon 
their original, for they invested their President with the whole Executive 
Power which, in England, had largely passed into the hands of Ministers 
responsible to Parliament. This new Head of the State, to whom they 
gave the semblance of the King of England, was a President elected by 
universal suffrage. The Americans felt the need of a particularly strong 
authority because their system of government was not, strictly speaking, 
the product of a slow evolution or the action of circumstances, but 
derived from the sovereignty of the People. 

Actually, the Constitution of Philadelphia rested only in part™on 
semi-national traditions. Much of it was an intellectual creation pure 
and simple. If it is true to say that the colonists took with them the 
foundations of government, it is no less true that the institutions which 
they set up were not identical with those which had come into being 
in the countries they had left. The colonists, though they kept, 
for all practical purposes, their sovereign, did not keep the representative 
system as it had developed in England. In not doing so they were 
animated by a spirit of resentment against the Parliament which had 
refused to entertain their claims. The Separation of Powers is a dangerous 
system which, in the event of serious conflict between President and 
Congress, may well bring complete paralysis on the government. 
Nevertheless, in spite of this grave defect, a state of equilibrium has 
come spontaneously into being which could never have been imposed 
by pure reason. The mere fact that this isso constitutes a sure proof 
that the foundations are sound and genuine. Because the People elect 
their President, they are willing to accept the fact of his enormous 
personal power, and the Houses of Congress are less inclined to view 
them with jealousy, are more fully prepared to submit to a degree of control 
because they, too, owe their position to the same Sovereign People. It is 
well to compare with this state of equilibrium the incoherence of the French 
system which may be described as consisting of a President without 
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power, a Cabinet which takes its orders from Parliament, and a Parliament 
in which the whole authority of government resides. What, up till 
now, has made possible the collaboration of the various repositories of 
power in the United States is the wisdom of the American people.’ 
It is an element of the national character which has come from outside 
and serves to correct the weaknesses of an organism which owes too 
much to the operation of reason. This juxtaposition of traditional 
elements and the product of intellectual creation contains the seeds both 
of weakness and of strength. The strength of the American form of 

overnment resides, beyond all question, in the person of the President, 

ut it is of the first importance to realise that it derives ultimately from 
the mental outlook of the original colonists and of their descendants. 
This outlook found in the representative system its natural climate. It 
has been said, with much show of reason, that the American Constitution 
has succeeded in exact proportion as it embodies a codification of 
English political theory. 

Our comparison of the three great democracies shows clearly that the 
quality of governments is a function of their fundamental presuppositions. 

The English system, in every respect the outcome of the national 
character, has realised, to a miraculous extent, an equilibrium of powers 
upheld by a very strong public opinion. 

The American system is built only partially on genuine foundations. 
Its outstanding feature is that it was never the direct product of the national 
character, because its elaboration was carried through, unlike that of 
England, on a continent which was not the place of its birth. What 
it really shows is the process by which character adjusted itself to a 
representative régime. To use an analogy from the vegetable world, 
the graft has prospered because it belongs to the same family as the 
plant into which it has been inserted. But the Constitution of Philadelphia 
is, as a system, far less solid than the Constitution of Great Britain. 
A strong public opinion is essential if the dangerous separation of powers 
is to work successfully. Once let it weaken and the country will be ° 
plunged into chaos. 

French institutions, which have rapidly led to a state of disorder 
and impotence, are the outcome, pure and simple, of intellectual planning. 
Deprived of all genuine foundation, their inherent vices have been 
aggravated still more by that inadequacy of public opinion which is 
the real evil from which our country is suffering. 





‘THE PENINSULA AND LATIN AMERICA—I 
PORTUGAL, 1947 
By Michael Goodwin 


URING her colourful term as a war-time espionage base, Portugal 

had her full share of popular interest, superficial though it was. 
Now that she is once more beyond the main focus on Europe, world 
attention has flagged. Recognition for her unjust and continued 
exclusion by Russia from the counsels of the United Nations is rare, 
while sympathy with her present willingness, despite her singular 
exemption from its benefits, to co-operate in the fulfilment of the Marshall 
Plan is rarer still. This is unfortunate, for the enthusiastic moral support 
she already offers Europe is likely, subject to a satisfactory definition of 
the terms of her participation, now under discussion, to extend to a 
considerable degree of active material help. As to the matter of Russia, 
while at the least an unfair principle is involved, the total effect of her 
action is not yet evident. But it is clear that Portugal’s enforced absence 
from Lake Success has already had its repercussions on the domestic 
front. For, at the start, it gave the spur to the Portuguese Communists 
to make immediate gain of the apparent superiority of Russia in the 
company of the Big Four and, since, it has been employed, with charac- 
teristic resource, to perpetuate this belief. Fortune alone ruled that 
- the injury done in this way should not be great. It has, in effect, been 
proportionate to the Communist strength which, although greater in 
the country than it was before the war, is yet not great. And, excepting 
the dreaded possibility of a physical union with the Spanish Communists, 
it is not likely to become so. 

But such undercurrents as these must be delved for in a country 
where, without reservation, the casual visitor from America or Britain 
will find as genuine a welcome as anywhere in Europe. A British 
colony has been a feature of Portuguese life for several centuries, the 
British Factory, as it was called in the eighteenth century, exerting a 
powerful business influence at the time of the famous Marquis of Pombal, 
often it is to be feared at the cost of that distinguished nobleman’s 
displeasure. To-day, partly because her sterling assets in Britain, largely 
increased by her war-time sale of wolfram, have little exchange value, this 
material influence shows a temporarily marked decline, although in the 
wine trade British holdings are still strong. Instead, new import 
demands have brought into the country a wealth of goods from America. 
These have been well received. American cars are preferred to any 
other. American films are admired for their technique. In a country 
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which, it is to be hoped, will never achieve sophistication isolated attempts 
to do so are invariably patterned on the American model. American 
technicians have also been called upon and, in particular, the countrywide 
telephone system which, before the accession of Salazar, had no existence 
is likely to be in their debt for its perfection. In fact, only the distinct 
possibility of Portugal’s decision to peg her currency to the dollar is 
required to be realised to assure that these and added preferences become 
doubly evident. 

But, though she may be dependent on imports for a great number 
of her luxury goods, the comparatively low standatd of living required 
by a people who live so constantly under the sun and who, being mostly 
outside the towns, need to make little call on artificial products, gives 
Portugal a high degree of self-sufficiency. There remains only a-narrow 
margin of dependence which may be attributed to the zeal and deter- 
mination of her leaders to carry on with their well-ordered programme 
of national improvement and reconstruction, a programme already 
rich in past achievements but which depends for its continued success 
on a quantity of materials not readily available at home. Delay, however, 
must find a palliative in the realisation that already, from the disappearance 
of the crippling national debt accrued by Portugal before Salazar’s 
appointment and liquidated by him within a few years, to the formation 
of social services, the development of education (the reduction in illiteracy 
during this peridd has been from 85 per cent. to 40 per cent. while the 
term need no longer be regarded literally), the introduction _of modern 
hygiene and medical science, and the creation of a hundred other 
services required for the maintenance of a happy and thriving community, 
Portugal has undergone a complete metamorphosis from a backward, 
ill-equipped country to one that is likely to remain for many years the 
envy of her European neighbours large and small alike. 

Present shortages, in the main, are limited to coal, steel and iron. 
For these her supply centre has always been Britain. Now she must 
look to America to make up her deficit. It is probable, however, that 
coal will remain in short supply, and to combat this Portugal has turned 
to the construction of a number of hydro-electric power dams. Besides 
solving the immediate problem, these undertakings are likely to 
revolutionise the country’s economy. 

Food is plentiful with the exception of wheat, formerly one of her 
principal imports. This gap is being partly bridged by the diversion 
of labour, during the harvesting periods, from road and other con- 
structional projects to the farms. In terms of plenty there may also be 
said to be an insufficiency of olive oil. It arose after last year’s crop, 
which was poor. This year hopes ran high mainly on account of a 
legend that promises a bumper crop for the year with a seyen in it. 
But though it is said that the blossom has seldom been finer and seemed 
to herald fruit in such profusion as to threaten to overburden the trees, 
there had been, when I left at the middle of September, no rain for four 
months and the legend looked little like fulfilment. But though Portugal 
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has been so fortunately placed for food that is not to say that there was 
no ‘ food situation.” What can best be described as a ‘ psychological 
shortage ’ arose shortly after the war as a direct result of the real shortage 
in the remainder of Europe. Consumed with apprehension, the people 
of the country districts hoarded food against the possibility of a similar 
eventuality. The normal flow to the towns became blocked and 
immediately a Black Market came into being and thrived. At the peak 
of the crisis, a new food minister was appointed, Snr. Vieira Barbosa, 
a professor of engineering, little known in official circles, a complete 
stranger to the public. He chose action, delibetate and clear-cut. Having 

first satisfied himself that the shortage was not genuine, he warned the 
aie that, in the event of their failing to surrender their stocks, he would 
flood the market with imported food. This simple measure was highly 
effective, restoring the current and dealing a heavy blow to the Black 
Marketeers. But, not entirely satisfied, he took swift advantage of his 
little known identity and, walking the streets in his anonymity, carried 
out a thorough personal investigation of these piratical activities. In 
addition he invited others on all sides to report individual cases. To-day, 
as a result of his energies, there is no Black Market. There is, instead, a 
modest inflationary element supported on a rational basis. Everyone 
is in receipt of a ration card but is not restricted to the quantities marked 
on it. They represent the owner’s basic entitlement only, and the articles 
listed may be claimed in these quantities at a controlled price. Any 
additional amount has to be paid for at a slightly higher rate. The ration 
card at present issued entitles each person to: 


Oil (Olive and Linseed)— litre per month of each per person. 
Washing Soap (Toilet soap available only on free market)—} Kilo. 
Sugar (extra ration at Christmas)—1 Kilo. 

Rice—1 Kilo. 

Bread—An adequate measure. 

Despite her record of neutrality, Portugal has suffered, in common 
with less fortunate countries, from another familiar after-effect of war, 
a housing shortage. This has arisen partly as a result of a post-war 
inflation in rents, following a continuous influx of wealthy refugees 
between 1939 and 1945, and partly to a wide increase in prosperity 
during this period which has led to a corresponding demand for a higher 
standard of living. The shortage, in these cases, is mostly felt by the 
middle income, professional groups. But with the poorer classes there 
is a similar shortage, brought about to some extent by their own 
prodigality. Confident in a climate which threatened no reverse, they 
have for years accustomed themselves to the construction of houses 
intended to last no more than a generation. §Before the present régime 
there was notoriously little attention paid{to urban cleanliness and 
consequently these tenures were extendea long after the houses had 
ceased to be fit for habitation. Now that the broader face of Lisbon 
is washed beyond former recognition, many of these houses still remain, 
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but it is intended that they should be replaced by others. Where space 
problems intervene, flat dwellings are proposed as substitutes and, 
already, several blocks are completed and many more under construction. 
While, at present, she is limited in the extent of these undertakings by 
her lack of iron and steel, Portugal is fortunately rich in natural building 
materials, and this fact has given a great spur to her initiative. In the 
north a full use is made of the local granite for house construction. 
Marble, some of the finest in Europe, is also in plentiful supply. In 
addition, the geological strata of the country, both in the north and the 
south, provides a mass of readily available stone for all purposes. 

Within the scope of the national building programme three main 
agents take a hand, the State, the separate municipal councils and the 
National Syndicates. The State accepts the principal responsibility for 
buildings of public utility and for the housing of the poor. One, for 
instance, of their recent provisions was for the exodus of the romantic 
cave-dwellers of Belem. These were vagrants, professional thieves and 
beggars mostly, who, active in Lisbon during the day, made their homes 
with their families at night in the labryinthine caves beneath the cliffs 
bordering the Lisbon-Estoril road. Since the state of these underground 
dwellings and their inhabitants represented a grave threat to the health 
of the city, these vagrants were removed by the State, installed 
in neat colonies of prefabricated houses, further provided with a church, 
a school and a post-office of their own, and given to understand that 
more permanent accommodation would await them when they had 
fitted themselves for occupation. 

The responsibilities of the municipal councils are, on the other hand, 
purely local. They are subsidised by a loan from the State, which is 
repaid from the rent monies under their control. 

By far the greater contribution is made by the National Syndicates, 
which approximate to the old British Guilds, and represent the third 
agent. Rich in funds, they invest a high proportion of their capital in 
building enterprises at a fixed return rate of four per cent. Although 
their concern is for the mass of their contributory members, where, in 
the smaller villages and hamlets, Syndicate representation would possibly 
amount to no more than one or two members for each Syndicate and 
where consequently the broader scheme would be unworkable, they 
lend their support to an institution known as Casas do Povo (Agricultural 
Workers’ Guilds). This institution cares for the housing of its people as 
well as their general welfare and draws its funds from the local landowner, 
or, if there be more than one, from each in proportion to the size of 
his estate. Incidentally, this contribution earns the landowner no rights 
or privileges beyond the continued possession of his own property. 

Despite these three energetic sources of supply, there still remains a 
wide margin to be undertaken by private building concerns. It says 
much for the non-restrictive attitude of the State officials that these 
concerns should frequently be allowed to succeed in hindering their 
projects by the counter-attraction of labour at a higher wage rate. But 
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it also affirms a recent statement made by the Prime Minister, Dr. Salazar, 
in which he put forward the claim that: ‘ The private property, capital 
and labour in Portugal have recovered the full significance of their 
indivisible interests.’ There may appear to be a paradox in the juxta- 
position of this intent and that design but, in effect, it is not so. 

Portugal, in common with other countries in the southern hemisphere 
is much troubled with vagrancy. The climate, one of the most desirable 
in the world, favours the life, and wages, which are generally low, further 
decrease the incentives to work. Also the average Portuguese has a 
sneaking, sentimental regard for these ‘ unhappy’ fellows and they, in 
return, are quick to draw on his instinctive generosity. Now, however, 
a determined move has been made to rid Portugal of these vagrants. 
By an official decree, issued in September of this year, vagrancy is 
outlawed and the police are instructed to arrest anyone seen begging in 
the streets. All cases are under investigation. Children are being 
placed under State care, the sick entrusted to hospitals, and those fit to 
take up employment are being drafted into the vital industries for 
which they are best suited. Consistent failure to comply with State 
instructions will result in judicial action. 

The problem of incentives is encountered, of course, on every level. 
In recognition of this, taxes, although imposed on a basis roughly 
similar to that employed in other western European countries, are kept 
deliberately low. And wages, while they, too, are still low, are being 
slowly conducted to a higher level. These facts, coupled with the evi- 
dence of a marked downward trend in living costs, explain why, despite 
existing deterrents, Portugal should be so optimistic about her people’s 
future. 

It is highly demonstrative of the Portuguese character that criminals 
should share the sympathetic regard extended by the general public 
to vagrants. If one were to ask whether any provision is made for the 
welfare and assistance of prisoners after their release, one would, as 
likely as not, meet with the response, that indeed no such provision 
exists for the simple reason that none is needed where all are only too 
anxious to give a helping hand and find employment for those poor 
creatures, who have already had more than their fair share of suffering. 
There is no capital punishment in Portugal. The maximum sentence is 
twenty-five years, with remission for good conduct. During this time 
the prisoners, those that are well behaved, are given a great deal of 
freedom inside and outside the prison walls, and it is quite a common 
experience to meet one or more of them in isolated parts of the country 
around Lisbon. They will pass the time of day with passers-by and are 
seldom refused alms. This compassionate attitude appears to be further 
reflected in the institutions themselves, where every effort is being made 
to abolish the grimmer characteristics of the old penitentiaries in favour 
of more congenial surroundings. There is already a slow but steady 
transference of prisoners from the urban prisons to penal settlements 
in the country districts where useful work has been introduced on a 
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remunerative basis and where the men are no longer confined to cells 
but are housed, three at a time, in dormitories with bathrooms and 
lavatories attached. 

More than once it has been proposed that the Portuguese should 
accept a compulsory national insurance scheme, but the suggestion has 
never met with wholehearted response. A nation of fatalists cannot, 
perhaps, be expected to take naturally to the principles of insurance. 
Since, therefore, even private promoters have failed to stir the popular 
imagination to its own defence, the burden has fallen largely on the 
National Syndicates. These Syndicates are only empowered to protect 
those who fall within their particular province, but, even so, they indirectly 
protect the remainder of the community and relieve the State of a con- 
siderable responsibility. What they cannot do, however, is to provide 
for the workers categorised as artisans. In the Portuguese sense, these 
are people who work either by themselves and for themselves alone 
or are casual labourers. They cannot qualify for membership of a 
Syndicate because of the difficulty of assessing their status within the 
organisation. This class must either, in the past, have been a voluntary 
subscriber to the State scheme for insurance, in which case they become 
normal beneficiaries, or else they must throw themselves on the mercy 
of the State. To meet this eventuality the Entertainments Tax was 
introduced, the funds from which are devoted exclusively to public 
assistance. But, of all from the list of dependents, the most colourful 
and splendidly irresponsible are to be seen late every evening entering 
the little harbour of Cascais, past pleasure ground of kings. These 
are the fishermen or, as the Portuguese will tell you, not fishermen but 
poets. This affectionate compliment they have won for their custom 
of dispensing with half of each catch to the poor, a picturesque practice, 
but one which they can ill afford. For them, precious elements of society, 
there is the Fisherman’s Syndicate. Besides providing them with 
permanent homes under the Casas dos Pescadores scheme, this Syndicate 
has built for them, at almost every point along the coast at which they 
are likely to drop anchor, Fisherman’s hostels where they are fed, rested 
and entertained at no cost to themselves. 

In their attitude to social difficulties the Portuguese are fatalists, 
but they are also realists. Untroubled by murky idealism or heady 
intellectualism, they prefer to accept poverty as a constant and to narrow 
their endeavours to the alleviation of suffering. There is, and has been 
for half a century, an institution in Portugal known as the Santa casa da 
Misericérdia, which may be roughly translated as the Holy House of 
Charity. Founded in 1498 by Queen Leonor, wife of King John II, 
the headquarters of this organisation is situated in the wing of an ancient 
Jesuit convent at S. Roque, not many miles from Lisbon, and houses 
a hospital and a girls’ orphanage. Tradition seldom links hands with 
enterprise so freely as in this case. For one of the permanent activities 
of the Misericérdia is the promotion of a national lottery. Several 
draws take place each year and the profits from these go directly to the 
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organisation, forming their major source of income—a handsome one, 
since they hold a monopoly under a grant from the State, which itself 
acts simply as overseer. The profits thus derived are,-of course, devoted 
exclusively to charity which, incidentally, is not alone served in this 
way. Although there are bureaus in the towns for the sale of the lottery 
tickets, in addition a large number of those in need of charity, who are 
yet free from infirmities, are selected and entrusted with further sales 
in return for a nominal wage, and the hoarse cries of these people, as 
they shuffle along the streets clutching a bunch of tickets in their hands, 
is a familiar sound in Lisbon. 

The intense love that the Portuguese have for children is entirely 
natural in a people who perennially share their charm, their easy grace | 
and their total lack of artifice. But their affections are often strangely 
compounded with incongruities. It is, for example, a common sight 
to those who pass along the streets of Lisbon in the late evening, as late 
even as eleven or twelve o’clock, to see children of all ages out of their 
beds, some being carried in their mother’s arms or dragged passively, 
by their side, others sitting about in the street cafés with their parents 
pale and listless, their dark, luminous eyes heavy with sleep, while 
those more active than the rest amuse themselves a pavement’s length 
away by laying bent coins on the tramlines for the oncoming cats to 
flatten out. One may be told that it is only the poorer families who 
keep their children out so late, but a visitor to one of the hotels at a 
fashionable seaside resort, say at Estoril, will find that children frequently 
sit down every evening to a full course dinner with their ‘ nannies ’ or 
their parents, and that long after they are allowed to wander from room 
to room, bored and without purpose, until finally they are dragged off 
to bed. And yet, in queer contrast to this seemingly unimaginative 
attitude, the Portuguese will go to extraordinary pains and ir senuity 
to contrive subtle entertainments for their children, and are strict almost 
to the point of prudery about their moral upbringing. There is a Zoo 
for children in the outer suburbs of Lisbon where the smaller animals are 
housed for their amusement in gaily painted model villas complete with 
Staircases, separate rooms, with windows, and even window boxes 
hung against the walls. It is hard to look at the discomfort of these 
tiny creatures, and yet, no doubt, they are well cared for. At least they 
are spared the many moral precepts which adorn the tree trunks beyond 
their lattice gates. One, which reads ‘ to spoil is the nastiest and ugliest 
word in the Portuguese language,’ must look pretty much like humbug 
to some of them even through their painted lace curtains. But for the 
more, or less, fortunate children they no doubt serve well enough, if 
ever they read them. And probably they don’t for there are many other 
things to distract them. There is a row of miniature cottages, standing 
no more than seven or eight feet high in gardens of their own which 
are entered from a narrow pavement through a wicket gate. Inside 
each of these cottages, behind the bright chintz curtains, is a living 
toom complete in most details, with chairs and tables, books, china 
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and a model iron laid on an ironing board. Here, for a shilling, children 
may spend the whole day. Close by they have their own café, a clinic 
with a nurse constantly in attendance, a recreation park opposite their 
front door, and a toy hire and grocery store. 

Child education has been enormously advanced by the State in the 
past few years. Schooling is compulsory, although the many failures 
to comply with the regulations have not been easy to correct, for there 
is still an insufficient number of free schools to service the whole 
community. This situation is rapidly improving, however. Meanwhile, 
ample provision already exists for the health of the children. There 
are also a sufficient number of hospital wards for their care in sickness 
and more are being planned and executed all over the country. - Holiday 
camps are run in several parts of the country under the auspices of the 
Fundacao Nacional da Alegria pelo Trabalho, in short, FNAT, a State- 
sponsored scheme which caters for adults as well as children. In the case 
of children, those selected are exclusively from the poorest classes, but 
the adult section is available to all. There is one of these ‘ National Joy 
in Work Foundation’ camps on the motor road between Lisbon and 
Estoril. Camp is, perhaps, a misleading definition, for here the children _ 
are actually housed in a delightful, verandaed chateau, which looks 
directly over the sea. The cleanliness is the most remarkable of any 
place to be seen, Run by a warden, his wife, who is a trained nurse 
and acts as matron, and his daughter, who is his assistant and also helps 
with the clerical work, this particular establishment houses as many as 
three or four hundred children at a time. The batches alternate between 
girls and boys, they are never mixed, who are given two weeks’ holiday 
each year entirely free of charge. The sole requirement is that they 
should come of parents who belong either to one of the State Welfare 
Centres or to one of the National Syndicates. On arrival, the children 
are made to pass through a decontamination process and are then 
medically inspected. They are issued with uniform clothing belonging 
to the camp and their old clothing is removed and retained until their 
departure. Twice a day they are taken to the beach to play or to bathe 
in the sea, in the morning and late afternoon. At the height of the 
day particular care is taken to see that they are not exposed to the full 
heat of the sun and they are encouraged to play in the patio, where they 
are protected by a host of giant umbrellas. There are no further restric- 
tions, no organised programme. These camps, because they are 
conducted with a minimum of official interference, are as nearly intimate 
and carefree as they might be. 

The scope of FNAT is broad. The response to them is growing. At 
one of its holiday camps, Um Lugar ao Sol (A Place in the Sun), in the 
Caparica Forest down by the pine-bordered southern coast of the Tagus, 
attendance has risen from 294 workers and their families in 1938 to 
4,308 in 1946. These figures may seem small but it must be remembered 
that the total population of the country does not amount to eight millions 
and the estimate must therefore be comparative. At such a camp the 
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stay is limited to two weeks in the year. For those who can afford it 
the ‘all in’ rates are 17 escudos a day, approximately three shillings. 
At the beginning of the year the Minister of the Interior opened the 
FNAT Refeitorio da Junqueira in Lisbon, where daily since, 5,000 meals 
have been served to workers at a price of 5 escudos a head. Similar 
refectories are conducted under the egis of FNAT at Oporto, Coimbra 
and Alfeite. FNAT has also assumed the responsibility for all the 
workers’ sporting activities, arranges regular educational broadcasts in 
collaboration with the National Broadcasting system, and organises 
recreational evenings as well as cinema and theatrical performances 
throughout the country. 

Of all institutions in Portugal, the least likely to escape outside 
criticism and the most susceptible to misunderstanding is the insti- 
tution of press censorship. To fairly judge it one should have knowledge 
of its background and understanding of the psychology of the Portuguese. 
Between 1900 and 1910 there was no censorship of the Press nor, indeed, 
was there even a law governing libel. Consequently anything could be 
printed. A favourite feature at this time was a series of scurrilous 
attacks directed, on acutely personal lines, at the Royal family. Gross 
imputations were made, far distant from the truth, and swallowed 
indiscriminately by a shocked and credulous public. With the advent 
of the Republic, at the end of the decade, all opposition newspapers 
were confiscated and forbidden publication. There was still no censor- 
ship, in the recognised sense, but then there was hardly a need for it. 
It was in 1926 that press censorship was first introduced as a protective 
agency by the military at the time of the revolution. The censorship 
of to-day, which, incidentally, is still administered by the military, is a 
hangover from this period. Considerably emasculated, its influence is 
claimed to be used simply as a means of checking the spread of unneces- 
sary alarm and despondency. For instance, newspapers are forbidden 
to report a strike in its early stages. Instead they must await the outcome 
of negotiations between the workers’ representatives and the Syndicate 
officials and, if these two bodies are unable to reach an agreement, they 
must wait still further while the State intervenes and gives its ruling 
decision. They are then handed an official communique on the dispute 
for immediate publication. In this way it is intended to avoid the risk 
of exaggerated misrepresentation. In many countries a procedure of 
this kind would be regarded as a gross violation of privilege. But in 
Portugal, where men, however far apart, know one another as neighbours 
and where gossip and rumour would outrun the fleetest press, it does 
not do to take quite such a solemn view as this. It happened that only 
last year a renegade captain, joined by a handful of junior territorial 
officers with sixty or seventy men at their back, marched down from 
the north in active protest against a back-posting from the Azores, 
where it appears life had proved to be incomparably more pleasant than 
at home. An official communique appeared but not until after the trial 
was the Press able to print the full story of the incident, by which time 
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it was, in one form or another, common knowledge up and down the 
country. 

The daily press reflects the views of all parties, excepting the 
Communists who carry out their activities underground. Circulation 
figures naturally vary, the highest being around 150,000. Support 
for the Royalist paper appears to be declining judged by these standards, 
but this may be due to nothing more significant than editorial weakness. 
As a tule, even with the leading papers, prominence is given to local 
affairs while general feature articles are drawn mostly from standard 
agency sources, a practice which tends to keep journalistic rates as low 
as they are. 

Political party organisations were abolished in Portugal many years 
ago but sympathies still run high. The Portuguese electoral system 
is, therefore, unusual in character, except at the highest level. The 
President, for instance, is elected by a general plebiscite conducted on 
recognised democratic lines. Once elected, he selects his Prime Minister 
who, in turn, selects his cabinet. But the common run of parliamentary 
candidates have first to be put up by the Uniao Nacional, a non-political 
body which has its headquarters in Lisbon. They are then placed before 
the electorate. If he cares to, the voter may vote for every man on the 
list, each of whom may be of any political colour. But the candidate to 
win his seat must obtain a majority above the agreed minimum number of 
votes. It is possible that there may be an insufficient number of candi- 
dates topping the minimum to fill the vacant seats. In this case, others 
ate chosen and the electorate is called upon once more. 

On the lower level of Town and Parish Council elections, the pro- 
cedure is simple. Candidates for membership of the Parish Councils 
are selected by existing members from among those who can read and 
write and who are considered to be suitably versed in local affairs. They 
are then put to a general vote. When their turn comes, the Town 
Councils draw, at their own discretion, from Parish members, put up as 
candidates by the principal committee of the Parish Council themselves. 

From all these notes it would be indelicate, on the strength of a 
brief visit and several superficial observations, to attempt to draw 
conclusions. All that I saw and much that I heard I have reported as 
accurately as I have been able. In every direction Portugal has, in the 
last twenty years, made enormous strides. There is still poverty. But 
then poverty is always and everywhere in the world. Distress, in places 
there must be. I did not see it. But of oppression, in true measure, I 
wholeheartedly believe there to be none. To me, the Portuguese appeared 
as a happy, voluble, gentle, intensely curious, immensely kind people. 
They have charm, and they have good manners. And they live in a land 
of great beauty. 


(This is the first in a series of articles to be devoted to the social and 
intellectual activities of the peoples of Spain, Portugal and Latin 
Ameria.) 
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EXISTENTIALISM—I 
By Eric Unger 


_ problem which underlies Existentialism is a serious 
one, and this makes it plausible that a philosophy of this 
type was bound to arise at some time or other. The problem 
is-that of the conflict between man’s vital interest in an impersonal 
knowledge of the world and his equally urgent desire that know- 
ledge should settle the decisive questions and troubles of his 
personal life. ‘This antagonism which has always been latent, 
became manifest for the first time when the most typical and 
provocative example of an impersonal system of thought, the 
great metaphysical construction of Hege/, made its appearance 
and was then challenged by a man who took up the cause of the 
. individual and asked for a kind of knowledge which would have 
relevance for the human person in all his singularity. This man 
was Kierkegaard. He used the term ‘existence,’ as is already 
well known, in order to symbolise the particular value which 
he assigned to the individual life, and he made a most passionate 
attempt to replace the old idea of ‘ objective’ truth by a new 
ptinciple which proclaimed ‘Truth is Subjectivity’ (Unscientific 
Postscript, p. 169). This maxim alone which was laid down 
and elaborated in 1846, would show Kierkegaard to be an ancestor 
of the philosophical movement whose present representative, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, wrote in 1946: ‘Our starting point is indeed 
subjectivity of the individual . . . because we want a doctrine 
based on truth.’ The following article, however, will not deal 
with the work of Kierkegaard and the history of the existentialist 
doctrine, but with modern Existentialism as such. For the posi- 
tion of Kierkegaard has been thoroughly recast, and philosophically 
fortified, by the work of a man whom we must regard as the founder 
and chief exponent of contemporary Existentialism: Martin 
Heidegger, professor at Freiburg University. His approach led to 
the ‘ secularisation ’ of Kierkegaard’s religious attitude and in large 
measure provided the philosophical foundation for the ideas of 
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M. Sartre, the best-known writer of the existentialist school of 
to-day. Although many more thinkets must be counted amongst 
the adherents of the new philosophy, such as the German Karl 
Jaspers, the Frenchmen Gabriel Marcel, M. Morleau-Ponty, 
Georges Bataille, and others, the outstanding names are those 
of Heidegger and Sartre. As far as I can see, no outline of 
Heidegger’s philosophy is available to the English reader. I 
shall try, therefore, to give an account of this main source of 
existentialist thought and then to survey the work of Jean-Paul 
Sartre in its proper relation to it. 


I. HEmeEGGsER’s Sein und Zeit 

Heidegger’s main concern is with a purely philosophical problem 
—What is the meaning of Being? He begins by justifying this problem 
and defending it against the ever-renewed attempts to show that it is 
a pseudo-problem or that its object is either indefinable or trivial or an 
empty generality. We may remark, in anticipation, that Heidegger 
actually does seem to have tackled the problem from a new angle, in 
that he has tried to elucidate its content in relation to another basic 
notion, the concept of time.? 

We propose to focus our attention upon three concepts picked out 
from the whole complex of Heidegger’s philosophy: Human Life, 
Personality, and Time. They are all interrelated and, owing to the very 
peculiar sense in which Heidegger understands each one of them, they 
help to elucidate one another. 


1. HumMAN LIFE AS THE FUNDAMENTAL CONCEPT IN PHILOSOPHY 


Human life is both the principal concept and the main theme. The 
two. words, however, which are here used as an equivalent for the 
German ‘ Dasein,’ have not the same meaning as in ordinary speech— 
or not only this meaning ; they constitute a technical term, as does 
‘Dasein.’? This term is used t6 indicate as a single coherent entity the 
collection of data which, from the normal point of view, would be 
looked upon as all the separate real things or events that make up a 
human life. In ordinary language we would understand by a human life 
a person and the totality of experiences which come to him during his 
life-time in his social and natural environment. We would be inclined 
to distinguish between the environment, consisting of nature and fellow- 
beings, and the person, as two separate realities; and by the life of the 

1 Before trying to convey a general impression, however vague, of this complicated system 
of thought, we must ask the reader’s indulgence regarding an inevitable difficulty and harshness 
of expression. The unwieldiness of German philosophical language is well known; but 
Heidegger’s work is written in a style and terminology whose strangeness is quite extraordinary 
even by German standards. This is not entirely due to a stylistic eccentricity of the author, 
but may be explained, in part at least, by the unusual object of his inquiry and the unusual way 
of his:approach. Since the strange perspective in which he sees things cannot simply be 
replaced by the natural and familiar one without missing the point of what he has to say, we 
can hardly avoid imitating in English some of the liberties he takes with his own language. 
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person we would mean the series of contacts between them. Now the 
most important thing to note about Heidegger’s conception of life is 
that he abolishes the independence and autonomy of the two factors— 
that of the human person on the one hand, and that of the social and 
natural environment on the other—and makes them two features of the 
sole independent and basic entity :_ Human Life or Dasein. This is not 
to be taken as denying reality either to the environment or to the person 
who lives in it; but it means that the reality of the external world, for 
example, is only accessible by approaching it via the already given 
complex Human Life and as one of é#s characteristics, and that it neither 
requires nor admits of any ‘ proof.’ Life always finds itself already in 
a world, and ‘ being-in-the-world’ belongs to Life as one of its main 
features. Likewise, ‘ being-with-others’ is a necessary constituent of 
every Life, and so also, as we shall see presently, is a by no means 
unambiguous ‘ self.’ 

Heidegger would point out that the right of science to speak of the 
world as evidently prior to any human life and independent of it is not 
affected in the least, but he would also say that this scientific mode of 
thought lacks the Cartesian radicalism that goes to the very root of our 
knowledge about the world, and that science and prescientific awareness 
are alike unable to develop that system of first-hand experience which 
precedes the formation of all later abstractions and theories. The first 
thing is the-man-and-his-world-in-time, i.e. Human Life. What 
Heidegger insists upon is the precedence in immediacy of being given 
the priority in thé order of knowledge of reality which the datum Human 
Life has over everything else, including its own problematic ‘ subject.’ 
Taking this into account, we might describe Heidegger’s position 
relative to the standard philosophical positions of idealism and realism 
somewhat as follows: His philosophy can be described as a kind of 
idealism in which the basis and starting-point of the explanation of the 
world is not the mind as a Cartesian ego or ‘ subject without a world’ 
(cin weltloses Subjekt) but a mind enlarged to the full sphere of a Human Life 
with all its principal contents. At the same time it approximates to realism 
in so far as this enlargement of the concept of human consciousness 
to the range of a whole life embodies the main tenet of realism, namely 
the reality of the external world (p. 207 ff.). Incidentally, this disposes 
of the argument of solipsism. 






































2. THE IDEA OF PERSONALITY 
A. The Concepts of Selfhood and Existence 

The key to the understanding of Heidegger’s philosophy is his con- 
ception of personality or Selfhood. This, in his view, is something so 
absolutely unique and different from all other entities that the task of 
expressing it philosophically brings us up against the traditional 
foundations of logic and thought. For our logic is a logic of things and 
events, of attributes and relations which form a material radically 
different from ourselves. Personality or Selfhood, so Heidegger begins 
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his treatise, must be strictly separated from such concepts as ‘ man, ego, 
subject, living individual.’ ‘The person is no thing, no substance, no 
object (Gegenstand) ’ (p. 47). The Self must not be sought in a subject- 
thing, not even a living and conscious one like man, nor in a mind- 
substance, nor in the union of mind and body; in short, it cannot be 
located in any substantial personal ‘ kernel ’ of the Human Life (p. 117). 
Such a kernel is treated from different points of view by the sciences of 
anthropology (man), psychology (mind), and biology (living individual), 
and from all of these Heidegger distinguishes his own inquiry most 
sharply. If it were asked how the Self could be determined in a positive 
way, the provisional answer could only be that it is ‘a way of being’ 
(p. 117). In other words, the whole course of a life is required for 
revealing and unfolding the character of a particular Self. A Self shows 
itself in the way in which a unique individuality is expressed through a 
whole Human Life. Selfhood is therefore intrinsically temporal and 
very nearly coincides with what is meant by Human Life itself. We say 
‘very nearty,’ because Selfhood is Human Life viewed from a particular 
angle, namely from the point of view of the question whether that life 
will succeed or fail in expressing its particular individuality.? 

But if the Self is not a thing, it is not, for that matter, a mere event 
either ; nor is it a series of events, in the sense in which a Human Life 
would be a series of events occupying a certain stretch of time. Human 
Life and Selfhood are all this indeed, but the intimate relation between 
Self and time is seen in quite a different way. Before trying to explain 
this, however, we must first introduce the most important characteristic 
of Selfhood, and the one which, from the logical point of view, is 
probably the most extraordinary of all. It may help us to understand 
it if we remember that the word ‘ Self’ does not refer to a psychological 
entity like a soul or an ego, and if we realise that the word cannot stand 
alone but must be used i” connection with a particular situation or phase 
of Human Life of which it is the Self. The Self, then, is no simple 
identity, as are all other data; it is, so to speak, intrinsically dual, but 
without representing, on that account, two selves. Its basic feature is 
relation to itself. Xt is not that there is first a complete something called 
Self, which afterwards develops or enters into a relation with itself, but 
rather that the Self comes only into being in a form which allows such 
relation or duality—v.e., it is self-relation from the beginning. In 
Heidegger’s theory there is no more a simple Self than a momentary 
Self. The Self originates only by distinguishing itself from itself; it 
needs possibility of itself—ie., the conception of a situation of life 
different from the one in which it is—for its very constitution. This 
possibility again, is very different from possibility in the usual sense, 

4 This intimate relation between Selfhood and Life, which amounts at times to synonymy, 
accounts for the somewhat irritating manner in which Heidegger refers to Human Life, 
leaving it grammatically undecided whether he is dealing with a person (Self) or with an 
impersonal object (Life). We constantly meet expressions like ‘Life does ...,’ ‘Life 
omits . . .’, ‘ Life seizes . . .’, and ‘ Life flees . . .’, where we would expect to read ‘ Man 
(or the human individual) does, omits, seizes, flees, etc.” 
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because it is to a certain extent, already actual in so far as it is already 
effective before it materialises and independently of whether it materialises 
or not. The difficulty of conceiving such an entity as Selfhood derives, 
according to Heidegger, from the deeply rooted and necessary disposition 
of our mind, whose function it is to deal with entities other than our 
Selves. The gulf between Selfhood and all other things is so deep that 
it affects the very conception of being and splits the whole domain of 
being, which was formerly held to be uniform or of one single kind, 
into two realms: being, in the way in which Selfhood is, and being, 
in the way in which all other things are. The first is called Existence, 
the second Reality (literally being like a res or thing) (pp. 202 #1). That 
there can be two modes or kinds of being is, as we shall see, due to a 
difference in the relation which the two modes have to time. All 
difficulties in grasping the meaning of existence and many mistaken 
objections to the methods and content of the exposition of this notion 
arise, as Heidegger maintains, from the ever-present temptation to 
confuse it with reality or to treat it in a manner that is only adequate 
for reality. The logic of ‘ things ’ cannot decide what is permitted to be. 
The forms of logic must express the possibilities of being. Although 
Heidegger, in making the word ‘ existence’ a technical term, deprives 
it of part of its normal meaning (in which ‘ to exist ’ is simply an equivalent 
of ‘to be’) it should be observed that he does not intend it to signify 
anything less ‘ real’ than reality. Let us now see how the conception of 
existence is further qualified. 

If we remember that Selfhood is closely related to and co-extensive 
with Human Life we shall understand that the reflexiveness which we 
have just been describing as a characteristic of the Self is conferred 
upon Human Life asa whole. Heidegger gives this definition : ‘ Human 
Life is distinguished from all other entities by the fact that it is mainly 
and fundamentally concerned with its own being’ (p. 12). This ‘ being 
concerned with its own being’ constitutes the mode of ‘ existence,” 
which is consequently the distinguishing mark of Human Life. It is 
easy to see that this definition of Human Life is nothing but an expression 
of life and consciousness in terms of being. The translation of these 
familiar notions into the terminology of being is held to be necessary 
in order to trace the protean concept of being to its very origin, which 
Heidegger finds in the domain of Human Life. What is very important, 
however, is to note that ‘ being concerned with its own being’ is not 
just a ‘ quality °—a psycholgical pecularity of something which other- 
wise ‘is’ in exactly the same way in which all real things, whether 
psychical or not, are—but that it affects the very meaning of the concept 
being.” In other words, Selfhood and Human Life represent a mode 
of being, and not a mere quality ; or rather, their quality comsist¢s in their 
way of being. This is one of the fundamental theses of Existentialism, 
and it runs: ‘ The essence of Human Life lies in its Existence’ (p. 42)— 
that is to say, the qualities which Human Life may have are determined 
by its kind of being. As it is a central idea, it is expressed in various 
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forms, the best known of which is the proposition that in the case of 
Human Life ‘ Existence precedes Essence’ (p. 43). Heidegger’s work 
Sein und Zeit is entirely given up to the analysis of Human Life in terms 
of Existence, in opposition to the predominance of the traditional 
meaning of being in the realm of Human Life. 

In order to bring out the contrast between Existence and Reality 
even more clearly, Heidegger considers a specification of the latter 
concept which applies to the class of all entities of which it cannot be 
said that they are ‘concerned with their own being’ and which are 
normally called inanimate things, objects, events, etc. He characterises 
their mode of being by the word ‘ Vorhandensein,’ which means being 
simply there, being to be found, being real—a meaning that is usually 
regarded as the only one of the verb ‘ tobe.’ A stone and a tree ‘ are” 
simply ‘there’; but Human Life ‘ exists’; that is to say, its being is 
self-related, reflexive being. 


B. The Analysis of Human Life 

Heidegger’s analysis of Human Life is quite different from a psycho- 
logical dissection of the main data or consideration of the main events 
that are typical of every Human Life. This analysis, of which we can 
scarcely give more than headings, endeavours to bring out those 
features of Human Life for which Heidegger claims the evidence of 
immediate experience, without there being any need even for the most 
familiar and plausible theoretical explanation. Thus, to use an example 
already mentioned, in making the being of the world an attribute of 
Human Life, Heidegger would deny that the obvious argument that the 
world is earlier in time than Human Life has any relevance at the stage 
of investigation which the analysis represents. It belongs to a later stage 
of inquiry—that of the sciences—which is concerned with less immediate 
data; and this stage can only be fully comprehended when the earlier 
system of immediate capopeaes has already been produced and 
understood. 

So also the existential sniloniis unlike a scientific analysis, cannot 
proceed on the basis of a strict separation between the facts and the 
values of life. Not only is this distinction alien to the nature of Human 
Life but, on account of the primordial character of the inquiry there is 
no higher authority competent to ‘ criticise’ these valuations which are 
inseparable from the structure of every life. Heidegger claims expressly 
that the interpretation of existeace is both basic ontology and founda- 
tions of ethics in one (pp. 310 ff). The blending of fact and value, activity 
and aim, actuality and ideal, is apparent throughout Heidegger’s 
ontological account of Human Life in the light of the principle of Self- 
hood. It may be discerned particularly clearly in the account of the 
two fundamental possibilities of every Human Life—the one in which 
life is dominated by its true and genuine Self, and the other which is 
distinguished by the reign of a pseudo-Self. There are three main 
components which together make up the constitution of Human Life 
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(but we must bear in mind that they are not really ‘ parts’ but rather 
aspects of Life as an indivisible whole) : 

1. The phenomenon of Se/fhood. From this springs the issue of the 
ever recurring choice between the two possibilities which are termed 
the authenticity and non-authenticity of Human Life. 

2. The phenomenon of ‘ wor/d’ (from the existential point of view). 
This is the source of the feature of Human Life that is called the condition 
of ‘ being thrown’ (Geworfenheit). 

3. The absorption of Human Life by the things and tasks which it 
encounters within the world. This is called the ‘ Everyday-condition’ of 
Human Life. 

Let us add a few details, though not in the order in which these 
topics have just been stated, for the problems which arise interpenetrate 
to a considerable extent. We must remember that the Self is not 
connected with the mind-body entity called.‘ Man’ but with the whole 
temporal extension of a life, and that this extendedness of the Self 
accounts for the self-alteration which is its nature. Now it is one of the 
hasic features of the Self, and consequently of Human Life (which is 
the appearance of Selfhood) to bide from itself; there is an ambiguity 
in every Human Life, which both does and does not want to express 
its particular individuality. For true individuality means, among other 
things, unmitigated loneliness. The fact that the attitude of the true 
Self is for the most part concealed from itself emerges in the rare situations 
in which Human Life decides to face the possibility of its own genuine 
existence and discovers, at the same time, the very strong motives for 
not doing so. The unveiled situation of Human Life is disclosed by 
an emotional impulse which figures prominently among the ‘ moods’ 
(Befindlichkeiten) of life, namely anxiety or dread. We shall see from 
the account of authentic existence (é.¢., the attitude to life of the true 
Self) why it is that anxiety plays this dominant réle. Meanwhile we 
understand that it belongs to the technique of self-evasion practised 
by Human Life that this anxiety is not permitted to arise and is kept 
dormant during the greater part of existence. This part comprises 
Everyday Life, which is the condition of non-authentic existence ; and 
as non-authenticity is the absence of the proper Self, the question arises : 
What is the Self of Everyday Life? The answer is that it is a shadow 
of the genuine Self called the ‘One’ (das Man). The pronoun is here 
used impersonally as in sentences of the form ‘One would imagine 
that . . .” or ‘One ought to take care.’* Heidegger is at pains to show 

3 It is difficult to find a satisfactory English equivalent for the impersonal grammatical 
subject ‘man.’ English usage in this respect is quite different from the German, since the 
passive form is usually preferred to the pronoun ‘onc.’ Thus the correct translation of ‘Man 
tut es nicht’ is ‘ It is not done,’ and theEnglish form makes no reference to the people who 
are denoted by the pronoun ‘ one ’—the subjects of the predicate concerned, in this case doing 
or not doing. A possible translation is that which renders ‘ man’ by the anonymous ‘ they ’ 
(used, for instance, in the English version of Professor Ruggiero’s essay on Existentialism) ; 


but this does not quite meet the case, because it suggests a contrast between the speaker and 
‘the others whereas Heidegger holds that ‘ oneself belongs to the others and strengthens 


their power ’ (p. 126). 
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that the objection that the ‘One’ (das Man) is not ‘ real’ derives from 
a confusion of the reality which may be predicated of things or sub- 
stances with existential being; in thinking, in feeling or behaving as 
‘One’ thinks, feels or behaves, everybody actually is ‘One’ and not 
himself. It is not, of course, possible to eliminate or suppress altogether 
the rule of the ‘ One,’ and Heidegger does not demand this ; for it is 
not only an essential factor but the almost exclusively dominating 
substitute for the Self in every Human Life. In so far as our conscious- 
ness is the consciousness of ‘ One,’ everyone of us shows its characteris- 
tics: we side with the majority, prefer what is generally recognised, 
try to narrow the sphere of our responsibility, dislike the exceptional, 
abhor the enigmatic, and so on. But the full implication of this account 
of the pseudo-self is only grasped if we become aware of the fact that 
it is far more deeply rooted in our mind than we either suspect or would 
admit. Paradoxically, the very ego that is commonly regarded as the 
purest representative of Selfhood is interpreted as an expression of 
the ‘One’: ‘ The “One” says most frequently and loudly “I,” *‘ I,” 
just because at bottom it is no proper Self and evades the possibility 
of authentic existence’ (p. 322). But it would be a very misleading 
characterisation of non-authentic existence if it were taken to be simply 
that form of Human Life which is made up of the trivial though necessary 
drudgery of everyday affairs and of cheap and easy distractions. Heidegger 
seems to hold that it comprises the ‘ serious’ afd social side, and the 
professional duties and the ideal aspirations of life, as well.- Thus it 
is largely the fact of co-existence in general, the incessant absorption 
of Human Life by its being-with-others (Mitsein) that deflects it—and 
is intended to deflect it—from its silent and ignored Self. But why 
does Life run away from itself? Are not Selfhood and personality 
enjoyable contents of the mind? We have to remember that the ego 
is not the Self, and to note that the Self is closely connected with some 
experiences which are rather disquieting for the mind of the ‘ One. 
Human Life flees from itself into being-with-others, because it shrinks 
from realising its original condition in which it is confronted with its 
mere being-in-the-world in a most unfamiliar and menacing way— 
namely, immediately face to face with this being-in-the-world without 
the softening medium of human companionship and of the things in 
the world, so that the mysterious and frightening background and the 
absolute isolation of Human Life cannot be disregarded. The behaviour 
by which the Dasein manages to hide its ultimate loneliness behind 
the most respectable tasks and activities of the social and cultural sphere 
is an essential feature of the everyday condition which Heidegger calls 
the ‘ fall’ (das Verfallen) of Human Life. There is only one existential 
characteristic which is capable of making life aware of this absolute 
solitariness and of forcing it back upon its own true Self—the possibility 
of its death. All these existential traits of the one coherent basic situation 
—fall,- solitude, death, and Selfhood—are disclosed by the mood of 
anxiety or dread. This has to be distinguished from fear, because fear 
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always has a definite cause, while dread or anxiety is connected with no 
definite object at all but with the undetermined condition of being-in- 
the-world itself. Now it is obvious that the ‘One’ and Everyday Life 
also have their way of dealing with the phenomenon of death. _ The 
‘One’ tries to give to death the signature of all things which belong 
to Everyday Life, the mark of being universal and common to all men, 
whereby the concept of death almost acquires the quality of a general 
notion the particular instances of which are all alike and can stand for 
one another. The attitude, however, which authentic existence takes 
up towards death does not consist in an attempt to overcome the dread 
of death and to face bravely the common lot of mankind ; this is what 
is done by the reassuring methods of Everyday Life, whose purpose is 
to allay anxiety. What is really required is ‘ courage for the dread of 
death ’ and concentration upon the finiteness of Human Life, and thereby 
on its own Self, without any metaphysical hold or support. But what 
is intended by this authentic position is not a ‘ brooding thinking of 
death.’ It is an attitude towards Life, which is the aim of this existential 
mode and which Heidegger calls ‘ Sein zum Tode’ or ‘ Sein zum Ende’ 
(Existence in a certain attitude towards death or towards the end). 
Human Life which has found its way back, after being lost amid the 
reassuring illusions of the ‘ One,’ will be the life of authentic existence. 
It is remarkable that Heidegger concludes his account in words which 
he takes from Nietzsche. Authentic existence, he says, in assuming 
that attitude towards the end breaks every incrustation of any form of 
existence which life may have reached at any time, and it prevents life 
‘from becoming too old for its victories.’ 


3. HEIDEGGER’s PHrmosopHy oF TIME 


Heidegger’s Existentialism in general and his conception of Selfhood 
in particular, are deeply permeated by his reflection on time. As we have 
not the space to explain his theory in detail we must confine ourselves 
to a few remarks which may serve to indicate the connection between 
his approach to the problem of time and the emphasis on finiteness in 
his account of authentic existence. He remains true to his general 
existential point of view in so far as he interprets the phenomenon of 
time, like those of world, space, fellow-beings, etc., within the compass 
‘of Human Life. Once again he inverts the familiar order of concepts : 
if, he holds, we make the ordinary concept of time the more fundamental 
and think of Human Life as of something which, like all other entities, 
goes on ‘in time,’ we are already using a secondary and derivative 
idea of time—namely the time which belongs to the sphere of ‘ things ’ 
—and applying it to what is in fact the domain of a more immediate 
experience from which alone we can receive our first-hand information 
about everything, including time. But this information does not show 
us the customary aspect of time. The current idea of succession, whether 
of psychical or of physical events, is intimately bound up with that 
same class of objects which forms the realm of mere being, or ‘ reality” 
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(in Heidegger’s use of the term). But there is another aspect of cime 
which not only belongs to Human Life as such, but also represents its 
innermost structure. This is the existential aspect of time—that is to 
say, an aspect which cannot be separated from the content of Human 
Life in its character as an entity concerned with its own being and with 
its own possibilities. Time cannot be completely separated because 
it is its function to make possible this concern with itself, and so it 
cannot be an indifferent form of succession detached from what is going 
on in it. (Otherwise Human Life would be reduced to a mere changing 
object in the sphere of Vorhandensein.) It is not the even flow of 
‘Nows,’ in which the three stages of past, present and future are all 
on the same level, time elements of equal right as it were. The temporal 
orientation of existence shows a predominance of that which is to come. 
The time experience which is proper to Human Life and to nothing 
else is distinguished from ordinary time in the first place by the fact 
that its actuality is not exclusively concentrated in the present, as must 
inevitably be the case if the past is ‘no more’ and the future ‘ not yet.’ 
The existential past is sti/] present and the existential future is a/ready 
present. The concepts past, present and future are derived from the 
ordinary, non-existential meaning of time and they have to be re-defined 
in order to convey what is meant by the time-structure of existence. 
So existential future does not indicate a ‘ Now’ which is not yet ‘ real’ 
and will be real ‘some day, but the actual condition of an entity which 
is so constructed that it is constantly ‘ coming towards itself,” i.c., which 
has a Self that is actually rooted in two time modes at once. Future, 
in an existential sense, denotes the element of the future as inherent 
in the present of Human Life. The same applies to the existential past. 
Consequently the terms past, present and future are used in two senses. 
The one is the usual sense in which they are modes of the ordinary 
concept of time. The other is a changed meaning in which they are 
not regarded as e/apsing phases and as forms of succession but conceived 
as ultimate features which characterise every present situation of Human 
Life, not as past or future relative to another situation but as having 
these three characteristics simultaneously for itse/f. Human Life always 
‘has already begun ’—it always has already been, always has a past ; 
only from a non-existential external point of view has it a beginning 
‘in’ time (which is not its own) and consequently has no past but only 
a cause. Human Life does not belong to a time which goes on infinitely 
and ‘in which’ it ceases to be, but it exists already now as finite. This 
finiteness belongs to present existence and is not a fact of the future in 
the ordinary sense. Heidegger calls the time constitution which belongs 
to Human Life ‘ temporality’ (Zeitlichkeit), and this temporality is not 
marked by a limitation of a time which is in principle unlimited, but is 
intrinsically finite. Existential future is the condition of self-concern ; 
existential past is the condition of ‘ having always been in a world’ ; 
existential present is the condition of being preoccupied with things 
and affairs in the world. These three modes constitute what Heidegger 
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calls ‘ original temporality,’ and he attempts to show that ordinary 


infinite time is a derivative from this ‘authentic’ finite time. The 
common structural form of the three modes leads to the most abstract 
conception of pure temporality. It is the time-form of something which 
can stand in a relation to itself. This paradoxical conception, which is 
everywhere at the root of Heidegger’s thought, becomes again very 
prominent in his theory of time. While trying to acquaint ourselves 
with this theory we must however hold back whatever logical objections 
we may afterwards wish to advance against it. Heidegger’s work 
contains innumerable characterisations of Human Life which are expres- 
sions of this relation: Human Life is described as ‘ahead of itself,’ 
“thrown back upon itself,’ ‘ fleeing from itself,’ ‘ following itself,’ etc. 
Now by abstracting the temporal element from such processes, or 
expressing statements of this kind in temporal terms, Heidegger claims 
to obtain a time-structure for which it is essential that it is one and the 
same entity which follows or precedes itself—in other words, that A 
is not followed or preceded by B, but by A, and not by ‘ another A,’ 
but by ‘the same A.’ That it must be ‘another A’ is implied in the 
ordinary idea of time ; that it can be and is in the first place ‘ the same 
A’ is the essence of temporality. This strange relation, then, is the 
source of time, the point at which time does not ‘ begin ’ but originates. 
Pure temporality or original time is nothing but the pattern ‘ outside 
itself’ (p. 329). Heidegger uses for the name of this ultimate concept 
the Greek word éxoradis (to be out of oneself), and describes original 
time as ‘ Ekstatikon in its pure form.’ The three stages of time are the 
three forms of this self-relation or ‘ ecstasies.? Thus the essence of time 
suggests an intimate relation to the constitution of the Self, and 
Heidegger’s analysis accordingly leads to what can be regarded as the 
conclusion of his philosophy: the explanation of the innermost nature 
of the Self as time. 


(In the second part of his article Dr. Unger will deal with the philosophy 
of Sartre and will conclude with critical comments on both philosophers.) 
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THE DEATH PENALTY-—I 


THE CASE FOR CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENT 
By Leo Page 


T appears to be certain that when the Criminal Justice Bill is introduced 

in the present Session of Parliament an amendment will be moved 
by private Members whereby to abolish, or at least to suspend for a 
period of years, the existing death penalty. The abolition of hanging 
is one of those subjects which many interested persons seem to be 
unable to discuss without heat and passion. The matter is clearly one 
of considerable importance to the ordinary citizen, even if he does not 
normally concern himself with criminals or crime, since the most urgent 
question at issue is whether the retention of this penalty is necessary 
for the protection of life. All the more obviously then ought the problem 
to be debated calmly and dispassionately and without attempts to inflame 
opinion by‘appeals to mere sentimentalism. 

As a beginning, let us get some idea of the real size of this problem : 
I do not suggest that the mere question of numbers could ever provide 
any decisive or final answer, but it is at least a factor to be considered 
so that we may get the matter into a reasoned perspective. 

Excluding the murder of infants under one year of age, which is a 
crime apart and one for which the death penalty is not in practice imposed, 
the statistics for the most recent years for which figures are available 
are as follows :— 


Murders Death 

known to Persons : sentences 
Year police charged Acquitted Insane commuted Hanged 
1937 78 48 5 26 9 8 
1938 84 50 13 18 10 9 


Since i938 the Criminal Statistics do not show the position in such 
detail. The aggregate figures for the seven years 1939 to 1945 are, 
however, available. Over that period the total number of persons 
convicted of murder (excluding persons found to be insane) was 152, 
an average of 21-7: of these, 82, or an average of 11-7, were executed, 
and 70, or an average of 10, had their sentences commuted. In these 
nine years then an average of exactly 11 persons were hanged. 


As I have said, if it be wrong for the State to take life in order to 
The author, a barrister, was High Sheriff of Berkshire in 1937. 
He is well known in the field of Prison Reform and has served on 


many Home Office Committees. 
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protect the community against murder, or if it be found that the execution 
of these few men be not an effective or essential form of protection, 
then, of course, the death penalty should be abolished. But we have 
lately during five long years been forced to watch the sacrifice of the 
lives of the flower of the youth of the country in their hundreds of 
thousands. They died not because they had done anything wrong 
but because they were foremost in doing right. With the memory of 
these things in my mind I find it impossible to regard the fate of the 
dozen or so worst murderers of the year as a matter of overwhelming 
importance. Those good persons who call loudest for the abolition 
of the death penalty wisely refrain for the most part from any discussion 
of the records and characters of men who are executed or of the dreadful 
nature of their crimes. But these are surely most relevant and material 
questions, and I propose to say something about them at a later stage. 

The number of murders in this country is relatively small. The 
total for England and Wales is, for example, about one-third of that in 
the single city of Chicago. One might therefore not unreasonably 
imagine that a system which was so effective in safeguarding the lives 
of citizens would be regarded as at least to some degree satisfactory. 
But even though the number of murderers executed is small, and their 
characters such that they can but very rarely be any loss to the community, 
this is not the view taken by the abolitionist. The late Lord Buckmaster, 
for example, in a speech supporting the total abolition of capital punish- 
ment once said :— : 


‘ Capital punishment is such a terrific thing to contemplate that people 
who support it have to justify it. I have looked at the evidence carefully 
and I have not seen any justification for it.’ 


The same dogmatic note is struck in a letter in the Press of October 
30th, 1947, signed by a number of Vice-Presidents of the National 
Council for the Abolition of the Death Penalty. Writing with an 
assurance which I imagine to be in inverse ratio to the signatories’ 
knowledge of murderers, the twelve Vice-Presidents declare that the 
continued use of the death penalty is not compatible with the spirit of 
reform which should be dominant in the modern approach to wrongdoers, 
and with a complete petitio principii they express the hope that the new 
Criminal Justice Bill will provide an opportunity for the ‘ long overdue 
reform” of abolition. 

The abolitionists, as is natural, are extremely vocal. Indeed, the 
National Council above mentioned exists solely to propagate these 
ideas. I have before me its Nov#es for Speakers.. It maintains an agitation 
in the Press and amongst persons of influence. It is entirely legitimate 
that it should do so. No one would dream of complaining. The point 
is that there is no one sufficiently interested to put the other side. It 
is an ungracious office to defend any institution which causes suffering 
to others. The result is that the only side which ever gets public 
expression—the case for abolition—exaggerated and inaccurate ‘as it 
often is, remains unanswered and the public comes to believe either 
that there is no answer or that no one is to be found to defend the 
death penalty save a remnant of stupid and brutal reactionaries. 

It is therefore of importance that the public should know that there 
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are persons of long and intimate experience of crime and criminals 
and of a humanity of mind not less than that of any abolitionist—and 
perhaps of greater common sense—who are forced to the conclusion 
that the retention of the death penalty is necessary for the protection 
of the. community. The sentimentalist cries out that the death penalty 
rules out all possibility of training and reforming the murderer. To 
that there are two answers. The first is that there are some offenders 
who will respond to no training and whom nothing will ever reform. 
The second is that there are some offences so harmful to the community 
that the law in such cases rightly makes no effort to find a punishment 
which is in the interest of the individual offender but concerns itself 
only with what is best for the community as a whole. Salus populi 
Suprema ese. 

Reference is often made to the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons which in December, 1929, was. set up to enquire into the 
Death Penalty. Great play is made with the fact that such a committee 
was formed, that it heard a large number of witnesses, and that it did 
undoubtedly recommend that the death penalty should be suspended 
for a trial period of five years. Indeed, in his book The Death Penalty 
Enquiry Mr. Calvert. goes so far as to say that ‘ The fact that a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons by a majority vote has pronounced 
against capital punishment means that henceforth the Death Penalty 
stands discredited.’ It may be well therefore that I should say a few 
words about the proceedings of this singular committee. 

The Select Committee consisted of seven Labour members, six 
Conservatives and two Liberals. At a meeting on November 13th, 1930, 
the draft Report of the majority was shown to the other members of 
the Select Committee, which then adjourned until December 2nd. 
At the adjourned meeting the six Conservatives asked for a further 
adjournment so that they might have an opportunity to prepare a draft 
Report of their own to be printed in the Minutes. (No Minority Report 
is permissible under the rules governing a Select Committee.) This 
was, however, refused by a majority of one. Thereupon the six Con- 
servatives walked out and had nothing more to do with the proceedings. 
All the Labour members were in favour of the Report, all the Conserva- 
tive members were opposed to it, and the Liberal members were equally 
divided—as has indeed been known to happen amongst Liberals since 
that date. 

The voting followed strictly Party lines. When the evidence of a 
large number of witnesses has one effect upon the minds of all the 
members of a committee who belong to one political party, and precisely 
the opposite effect upon the minds of all the members who belong to ~ 
the rival political party, it is hard to believe that this is mere coincidence. 
Nor did the Report have a good Press—the Daily Telegraph describing 
it as ‘One hundred pages of sentimental rhetoric on the horrors of 
taking human life,’ and the Birmingham Post pithily summarising it as 
‘ The defeat of sense by sentimentality.’ The best aid to a wise judgment 
of the merits of the Report would clearly be a study of the Report with 
Evidence published by the Stationery Office, but as this is not easy to 
come by to-day a few words about the evidence may be helpful. 

No less than one-third of the entire Report was devoted solely to 
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consideration of the experience of foreign countries with regard to 
capital punishment. Enormous importance was attached by those 
members who signed the Report to the evidence of witnesses from abroad. 
Mr. Calvert, of all men the most fervent and convinced advocate of 
abolition, actually declared that ‘ The main task of the Select Committee, 
as envisaged by the House of Commons and by the Select Committee itself, 
was to ascertain and verify the facts relating to countries which have 
abolished Capital Punishment.’ 

Evidence was given by, or on behalf of, some sixteen foreign coun- 
tries. As a result of that evidence Mr. Calvert claims that the conclusion 
that the death penalty could safely be dispensed with ‘ was inevitable.’ 
I say, unhesitatingly, that after a careful study of that same evidence 
I was driven to no such conclusion. 

It is true that witnesses from Belgium, Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
Norway, Sweden and Switzerland declared that the abolition of capital 
punishment in their respective countries had caused no increase in 
murder. But the enormous differences between those countries and 
the British Isles in almost every respect—in race and temperament, 
in social conditions, in density of population and so on—make any 
deductions in such a matter as this hazardous in the extreme. It would 
be perfectly absurd to suggest, for example, that because it was safe to 
abolish capital punishment in Finland it would therefore be safe to do 
so in Great Britain. Moreover, as was pointed out by Home Office 
witnesses, in some abolition countries the death penalty was abrogated 
gradually by disuse so that it was almost useless to compare the murder 
statistics immediately before and immediately after the date of the law 
which finally abolished capital punishment as a legal sanction. And 
in conclusion there is the fact that the last executions in these countries 
took place many years before—in Norway it was in 1875, in Belgium 
in 1863 and in Holland in 1860. It seems quite ridiculous to imagine 
that any inference whatever with regard to the London gangster of 1948 
can be drawn from the behaviour or the characteristics of the Norwegian 
peasant of eighty years ago. 

Even from these countries, then, the evidence is not strong. But 
there were many other countries from which evidence was asked. 
From them the evidence was still less satisfactory to the case for abolition. 
In Austria capital punishment was abolished in 1919 and the Select 
Committee was told that the number of murders had since then greatly 
increased. [This was explained by the abolitionists, of course, as being 
due to the general state of unrest and disturbance in Europe which fol- 
lowed the first World War.] In Czechoslovakia, France, and Germany 
no opinion one way or the other could be given as to the effect of the 
abolition of the death penalty. In Italy it had been re-introduced after 
abolition, the official witness remarking to the Committee with a certain 
rude common sense that in Italy they saw no purpose in keeping alive 
men whose conduct showed them to be beyond possibility of reform. 
Such persons, he added, to what must have been the consternation of 
the majority members, were better dead. In the U.S.A., it appeared 
in evidence, opinion on the question of abolition was divided, eight 
states having abolished capital punishment and forty having retained it. 

There is, moreover, another consideration when comparison is made 
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with foreign countries. As it seems to me, the argument that capital 
punishment may safely be abolished in England because it has been 
abolished without mishap in Ruritania is sound only if the alternative 
to the death penalty to be established in this country is the same as the 
Ruritanian alternative, or at least has equal deterrent force. But this 
is not to be so. The alternative now suggested in England is ordinary 
imprisonment. There is to be no Devil’s Island or solitary confinement 
such as the murderer endures on the continent of Europe. 

Of all the witnesses before the Select Committee none was of wider 
experience or greater humanity than the late Sir Alexander Paterson. 
He spoke of the long terms of solitary confinement which he had himself 
seen in Belgium, Germany and Holland as worse than death. Under 
this system the prisoner for all practical purposes sees no one, even his 
food being passed to him through a trap in his door. The- effects 
upon both mind and body of eight or ten years of such a system can be 
imagined. 

Considerations of space make it impossible for me to discuss at 
length all the arguments advanced to the Select Committee. It was 
suggested that innocent men might be hanged: but the Home Office 
witnesses stated that the most careful examination of the files for forty 
or fifty years did not disclose a single case in which there was even a 
suspicion that a man had been wrongly hanged. It was said that juries 
refused to convict guilty defendants because they might be hanged : 
but the Director of Public Prosecutions said that this was certainly not 
his experience. The Society of Friends ‘took their stand on the faith 
that every human life is of inestimable value and contains the possibilities 
of moral and spiritual reclamation’: but, humanly speaking, such a 
claim seems to me to be a mere refusal to accept facts. Let us consider 
one or two actual cases. To do so is not irrelevant, since the whole 
of this abolitionist campaign is for the purpose of keeping these murderers 
alive. We are then entitled to point out what manner of men they are. 

George Smith lived the whole of his adult life by cheating women. 
For some years it was his practice to court young women, to live with 
them, to force them to become regular thieves, and to appropriate the 
proceeds of their robberies: when they were caught he deserted them. 
Then, after a sentence for bigamy, he changed his methods. For twelve 
years he travelled about England making the acquaintance of lonely 
women at seaside or watering-places. Some of them he married and 
deserted : some he deserted before marriage, but always he got all they 
had and left them destitute. Three at least he murdered after taking 
out life insurance policies upon them to increase their value: two of 
these claims were actually paid. It was suspected that he murdered 
other women beside the three mentioned at his trial. He was hanged 
in 1917. 

Sidney Fox was hanged in 1930. His first conviction was at the age 
of eleven when he stole money which he had collected for a charity. 
At sixteen he ran away from a house in which he was a servant, ‘taking 
a quantity of silver and the entire life savings of one of the maids. A year 
later he joined the army but after a few months he deserted with a stolen 
cheque book and embarked upon what was to be his method of getting his 
living for the rest of his life. He was of good address and had no difficulty 
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n passing himself off as a young man of means. He travelled about the 
country staying at hotels, cashing worthless cheques with tradesmen 
and others, and leaving without paying his bill. For these offences 
he served various sentences of imprisonment but resumed his frauds 
as soon as he was released. In 1927 he pretended affection for a woman 
twenty-five years older than himself and persuaded her to leave her 
considerable fortune to him in her will. Anxious not to wait unduly 
for the money Fox went to her bedroom and tried to murder her by 
suffocating her with gas. However, he failed to kill her so he stole 
her jewellery and fled. He was sent to prison for the theft but there was 
insufficient evidence to prove the attempted murder. After he came 
out of prison he took out a number of short-term policies upon the life 
of his mother. The last of these expired at midnight of a certain day 
while he and his mother were staying at an hotel where Fox was engaged 
upon his customary swindles by cheque frauds. As he had no money 
to renew the policy he staged a fire in his mother’s bedroom, murdered 
her by strangling, and then claimed under the policy stating that his 
mother had died by suffocation in the fire. 

I shall believe that the lives of George Smith and Sidney Fox were 
‘of inestimable value’ when I am persuaded that Himmler and his 
Gestapo torturers, Stréicher and the executioners of Belsen ‘ contained 
within themselves the possibilities of moral and spiritual reclamation.’ 

The case for the retention of the death penalty does not rest upon 
sentiment or hysteria. It is based quite simply on the fact that, human 
nature being what it is, criminals are most effectively deterred from 
crime by what they fear most. The penalty of death is clearly the most 
dreaded punishment: obviously it is more dreaded than a life sentence 
of imprisonment, else why does every murderer sentenced to death 
thankfully accept a life sentence if and when he is reprieved ? Admittedly 
there are some murders committed under sudden passion so strong that 
the existence of no penalty would be sufficient to stay the hand of the 
murderer. But that is not an argument against hanging, as the aboli- 
tionists would have us believe. ‘Indeed, it might well be urged that men 
so dangerous that they kill when they lose their tempers should be 
removed from the world for the safety of other people. Moreover, 
by no means all murders are committed under sudden impulse and 
precisely because of those cases in which men do turn over in their 


minds the frightful thought of murder is it necessary that the most. 


powerful and effective deterrent should be retained. 

There is, too, one special class of potential murderer—ctiminals 
interrupted by the police in the commission of a serious crime and 
anxious to avoid arrest. A burglar with a bad record may well receive 
to-day a sentence of eight or ten years for the offence of burglary. If 
he has no more to fear than a sentence of some fourteen years for the 
crime of murder is there not a very real probability that he will try to 
shoot his way to freedom, well prepared to take the risk of an extra 
four or five years against the chance of getting clean away? Much 
evidence was given to the Select Committee on this point. Every single 
one of the English witnesses with long first-hand experience of pro- 
fessional criminals in this country was perfectly certain that the abolition 
of capital punishment would result in burglars carrying firearms. Prison 
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Commissioners, prison governors, prison doctors, prison officers and 
Home Office officials had no doubt at all about it. 

But nothing they could say had the least apparent effect upon the 
minds of the members who signed the Report. These gentlemen, on 
the other hand, listened with perfect seriousness to niles brought 
forward by the Howard League for Penal Reform whose witnesses 
gtavely stated that they had consulted a number of habitual criminals 
who assured the Howard League enquirers that even if capital punish- 
ment were to be abolished they were virtuously determined not to carry 
pistols when engaged on their professional work as burglars. 

It seems difficult to believe that a committee can have given serious 
attention to such nonsense at any time, but, be that as it may, there could 
be no worse time than the present to try any such experiments with the 
reactions of habitual criminals. It is notorious that to-day there exists 
a type of callous brutal criminal, very often deserters from the forces, 
who as a result of the war are able not only to obtain arms easily but to 
use them efficiently. It is an almost daily news item to read of armed 
raids and hold-ups. The distressing Antiquis case in which three young 
ruffians murdered an innocent citizen to facilitate their escape from a 
smash and grab raid is fresh in the public mind. It is significant that 
since the execution of two of the three murderers in that case there has _ 
been a halt in that particular form of crime. The simplest of all methods 
of encouraging its repetition would be for Parliament to decide that in 
future such murderers shall not be hanged. 


(A second article will follow, presenting the case for the abolition of the 
death penalty.) 


Forthcoming in January 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
Reviewed by John Arlott 


R. E. I. WATKIN’S Catholic Art and Culture (Hollis & Carter, 185.) 
, gains considerably by its yor issue in an illustrated edition. This 
gain is greater than usual in a k of such scholarship because the well- 
selected photographs of frescoes, buildings and sculpture isolate them from 
Mr. Watkin’s religious convictions. Mr. Watkin writes on the assumption 
that religious art cannot be divorced from the emotion which inspired it— 
an argument wh ch compels serious attention. If his work therefore lacks 
the ‘ objectivity’ of the art-historian, it has an enthusiasm bred of the fine 
fusion of faith with esthetic sensitivity. The scholarship is not distorted to 
fit belief but belief gives the facts of the subject unity. There is a wealth of 
research and learning here which must impress even those who do not share 
the author’s religious views. Simultaneously comes Exploring the Vatican 
(Hollis & Carter, 125. 6d.), by James A. van der Veldt, which deals with a 
facet of Mr. Watkin’s subject isolated from the remainder by present location. 
He does, in fact, explore the Vatican, the natives are friendly and co-operative 
and aid him to the discoveries he records with an enthusiasm which it is 
difficult for the reader not to share. ‘The reader who is not a Roman Catholic, 
has never been to Rome, has no specialised interest in architecture or art, 
will yet be held by this story because of its compelling interest of discovery. 
The boy Frank who explores the Papal State walks on the ground of history 
with reverence and his boyish enthusiasm characterises the book. 

In The Hundred of Hoo, by Ralph Arnold (Constable, 125. 6d.), another 
author moves over familiar country. In tracing the history of the 
peninsula which separates the estuary of the Medway from the Thames, 
Mr. Arnold uses research to decorate a landscape which he knows and in 
which he is happy. In the shadow of the ruined Castle of Cooling the master 
mason, Henry Yevele (here given yet an eighth variant surname in ‘ Yeverle ’), 
moves cheek by jowl with a Sir John Oldcastle, very different from his 
Shakespearean self of Falstaff. Henry V, Charles Dickens, Mr. Churchill, 
Mrs. Fitzherbert, Lord Cobham and the younger Wyatt introduce lesser 
folk and identify their part in the history of the Hundred, a history which 
fits, with the accuracy of a piece of Mr. van der Veldt’s Vatican mosaic, into 
the larger pattern. Perhaps the most striking single feature of the book is 
the visual quality of Mr. Arnold’s wn deapitioad Mamcuapetnn passages in the 
beginning of the book: there he works with the eye of the painter and makes 
his pictures with admirable balance and emotion. 

The history of Agnes Rogers and F. L. Allen in I Remember Distinctly 
(Hamish Hamilton, 215.) lies also within the authors’ known ground, but 
their limit is chronological. I Remember Distinctly is that rare compilation, a 
picture book which genuinely forms a pattern as distinct from being forced 
into one. It both informs and produces delightful surprises. Mr. Allen’s 
Only Yesterday was one of the best contemporary histories of our time—and 
this book is its complement. The pictures can illuminate, horrify, amuse, 
disgust, but their cumulative effect is to give a picture of America—the 
America of the Americans we know yet do not know. Mr. Allen’s ‘ com- 
mentary ’ is all too short for those who knew his work well. From the day of 
celebration in November, 1918, until Pearl Harbour, the news-cameramen 
296 
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and the cartoonists recorded their country, sentimental, tough, silly, sensation- 
seeking but essentially human, and their pictures have been pieced together 
here with skill. 

A different America was seen by Mary Colum, wife of Padriac Colum, in 
her 450-page-long autobiography Life and the Dream (Macmillan, 155.). Her 

_ world, in Dublin, Paris, London and America was literary and she was most 
at home in its more Irish corners. She had known the Dublin of Yeats and 
A.E., James Stephens, Lady Russell and Synge and she and her husband 
moved automatically into sympathetic circles in all the countries in which 
they stayed. Thus much of the later part of her story tends to deal, 
perhaps more weightily than they deserve, with literary events and contro- 
versies. But this phase does not come until she has given us about a hundred 
pages of Irish childhood and schooling which is reminiscent of The Portrait of 
the Artist as a Young Man. Mrs. Colum is not, obviously, on Joyce’s plane, 
but the scene is almost the same and she has painted it sensitively, sympathetic- 
ally and memorably. 

Robert A. Homewood in Three Farms (Latimer House, 9s. 6d.) handles 
territory in which he has moved all his life. He tells, simply, the story of a 
farmer who farmed three different types of farm in three different types of 
Southern English farm-country. By creative standards his story is superficial, 
but it is undoubtedly genuine and the man who tells it compels liking because 
he is strong and steadlinat and because his ideals are clear and good. He shows 
us the problems of the farmer but also that wealth of tradition and good in 
the people of the rural community which make the task worth while for the 
men who think in terms of contentment as well as of cash. 

A very different farming scene is the background of The Fingers of Night, 
br Hubert Creekmore (Phoenix House, 85. 6d.), a novel of the American 
‘South,’ home of so many grim novels of recent years. These people are 
harsh and intolerant, yet they never, even at their most sadistic, fall below the 
conviction-level of the felt nightmare. All through the book there is no 
peace: there is death and cruelty and murder and, even at the end, the raw 


edges of humanity still Siew one against the other. 


Tewfik el Hakim’s ¢ of Justice (Harvill Press, 9s.) has been translated 
from the Arabic into English less impressively than the fragment done by 
Hilary Wayment some four years ago. Those shades and depths of human 
character which appear raw and harsh in Mr. Creekmore’s novel are here 
evasive, moving almost out of grasp to defy identification. It is a sad picture 
of the failure of the European to recognise, by direct observation, that which 
the Egyptian regards always obliquely. The author writes of his own people 
and his own country and the authenticity of the picture is not to be doubted. 
By the combination of its smallness and its price this novel will hardly attract, 
but it is a view of another world which neither the reader of sympathy nor the 
man who needs to know where the problem of Egypt lies can afford to ignore. 

The traveller in another man’s country needs a guide if he is to see clearly 
and move towards understanding : these eight guides know their terrain and 
their services are not to be disregarded. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After. 


Dear Srm,—Our attention has been drawn to the article published in The Nineteenth — 
Century for October, 1947, entitled ‘ The Federation of Malaya,’ by Barbara Whittingham- 
Jones. 

We desire to draw your attention to the first two sentences of the article which read as 
follows :— 

* The political structure of Malaya is still undecided. But the decision to scrap the dis- 
credited Malayan Union has been. welcomed by everyone who cares for the interests of the 
indigenous Malay population and for the good name of Britain. Drafted in Whitehall in 
1944-5 when Malaya was still under Japanese occupation and there was no means of con- 
sulting Malays on the post-war reconstruction of their country, this highly centralised bureau- 
cracy was framed in deference to the demands of International Big Business as represented in 
the City of London and solely concerned to facilitate the extraction of rubber and tin.’ 

We desire most emphatically to deny that there is any accuracy whatever in the statements 
made, The undersigned are the representative bodies in London of the chief industries 
concerned in Malaya, and none of these bodies was consulted by, or tendered any advice to, 
the Colonial Office on the Malayan Union Constitution or had any knowledge of the Colonial 
Office’s ideas in regard to it. 

We should appreciate it if you would give the necessary publicity to this denial. 

Yours faithfully, 
Russer Growers’ AssocraTION (INCORPORATED), 
W. J. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary. 
BrrrisH AssOcrIATION OF SrrArITs MERCHANTS, 
For and on behalf of Boustead & Co. Ltd. 
R. ROPER CALDBECK, 
Director. 
THe MALAYAN CHAMBER OF Mings (INCORPORATED), 
H. D. KIDDLE, 
Secretary. 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After. 


Dear Sir,—In reply to the objection expressed by representatives of the Rubber Growers’ 
Association and others, for the phrase complained of ‘ in deference to the demands of Inter- 
national Big Business’ I will gladly substitute ‘ with an eye to the interest of International 
Big Business.” The whole disgraceful affair of the Malayan Union was hatched and executed 
by Whitehall so secretively that it has not been easy to get at the real facts. While it is now 
clear that Big Business neither prompted the policy nor knew of it, the sympathies of many 
of its individual representatives in Malaya have long been openly hostile to the so-called 
* pro-Malay policy ’ of pre-war days, and one of the main objects of the Union was to meet 
this criticism by extending the scope of Chinese influence without regard to the just interests 
of the Malays. The political controversy of the past two years has undoubtedly been of great 
educational value in enabling all communities—not least the European business community— 
to become better informed upon the structure and problems of Malaya, and, as a result of this 
thorough ventilation, the new federal constitution about to come into force has, as I have 
observed during a recent visit to Malaya, been welcomed throughout the Peninsula. 


Yours faithfully, 
BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 
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